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Third Prize Serial Story. 
CHERRYCROFT. 


IN Six CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER II. 
A Girl's Venture. 


Peggy Irwin, bowed against the familiar fence 
of her beloved Cherrycroft, had shed but a few 


| chased one another through his mind, he leaned | white as to make a 
| and hands. 


| forward somewhat anxiously. 


‘“‘Do—do you think you are equal to it, Peggy ?”’ 


| he asked. 


tears before a wild, bright idea came upon her so | 


suddenly that she clung to the fence trembling, 
and scarcely breathed for several moments. When 
she lifted her face a smile crept about the corners 
of her mouth and lingered there, brightening her | 
tear-bedewed countenance like a ray of sunshine. 

She retraced her steps along South Street 
and entered Mrs. Titus’s little parlor, with 
her mind teeming with a crowd of plans. 
Peggy felt like a different girl from the one 
who had left the room but an hour ago. 

She was now gracious enough to play a 
game of checkers with Mrs. Titus’s little 
boy in a manner that rejoiced his heart. 

At an early hour the next morning she 
went down to the office of Mr. Cole, the 
agent of the estate. She found him, as 
usual, before his table strewn with papers. 

Ife was not very busy this morning, and 
was alone. 

“Why, bless me!”’ he exclaimed, pushing 
a chair forward. “It’s Peggy, isn’t it— 
Peggy Irwin?” 

Peggy smiled and accepted the proffered 
seat. 

“I generally visit Mrs. Cole,”’ she said, 

‘*but to-day I am making a business call— 
quite an important one. I want to talk 
with you about Cherrycroft. Uncle Sidney 
wrote to you asking you to take charge of 
it for us, didn’t he ?”’ 

“Oh ves; yes indeed,” replied Mr. Cole, 
wrinkling his forehead and wondering 
what she was about to say. 

“T want to ask you,’ she went on, “‘if 
you will please try to rent it, for a few 
years, instead of selling it? I believe the 
sign reads, ‘For Sale or to Rent.’”’ 

“So it does,’’ said Mr. Cole, leaning back 
in his chair and staring at the girl very 
hard. “I expected to be obliged to rent it 
for a while, anyway,”’ he continued, after 
a short silence. 

“JT suppose you would let Cherrycroft, 
furnished, to anybody who could pay the 
rent?’ Peggy observed, looking at the 
man with business in her eyes. 

‘““Why, yes; to any responsible and un- 
objectionable party,’’ he answered, slowly. 

“Then,” said Peggy, suddenly, ‘will you 
please rent it to me, Mr. Cole ?”’ 

Her question seemed to explode upon the 
shabby little office almost like a small 
bombshell. Mr. Cole sat perfectly still 
after the first shock, with his gaze fastened 
upon the little figure in the chair in front 
of him, while Peggy nodded and smiled under | 
her wide-brimmed hat. 

“Will you, Mr. Cole?’’ she repeated, eagerly. 

‘““‘Why, bless me, bless me!”’ was all that Mr. | 
Cole could find the breath to say. Presently he 
straightened himself in his chair and partially 
closed one eye. 

“How in the world are you going to get the | 
money ?’’ he inquired. 

“T’'ll tell you,’’ Peggy replied, so quickly and 
earnestly that both were compelled to burst into 





laughter, and laughed heartily for several | 
ioments. 
“I love Cherrycroft,’’ said she, when they 


became grave again; “‘it’s been in the family a 
freat many years. I shall hate to have it sold.” 

“Well, ’tis a pity,” Mr. Cole acknowledged. 
‘And I said as much to Steve; but Steve’s young; 
he’s got to try for himself, and fight his own 
battles. *Twon’t be easy for him, but he’ll come 
pn all right and be a fine man, one of these 
days.” 

“Now, if I take the house,’’ began Peggy, pre- 
ferring to change the subject, “I can pay you the 
first month’s rent instead of giving it to Mrs. | 
Titus for my board. If you could help me to} 
tind some nice ladies who would like to live at | 
Cherryeroft, Chloe and I would keep house for 
them, and they could pay us enough for their 
hoard to pay the rent.” 

“Bless me,’’ Mr. Cole said, excitedly, ‘I do 
declare!’ 

After an interval in which conflicting emotions 


| voice. 
| stay on from month to month, and I guess it will 


| you. 





“Oh, I have kept house for two years,” 


was so busy thinking about literature. 
is a good cook. 


strange contrast to her face 


“Foh de lan’s 
Peggy, panting and rosy, 


sake, chile!’’ she exclaimed as 
flung herself upon the 


was the | step beside her. 
reply; ‘Jessica didn't like to do it, and Marion | 
And Chloe | “Come right back to Cherrycroft; 
I shall find time to study my | 


cried the girl. 
here are the 
O Chloe, isn’t it lovely!” and she threw 


“Put away your knitting,” 


keys. 


lessons every day—I never learned a great deal at| her arms around the woman’s ample figure, 


the academy. Of course, if I’m not successful,” 
she continued, gravely, “I can pay you my little 


share of money that’s in Mr. Slater’s bank, and 


nobody but me will lose anything. What do you 
think about it, Mr. Cole ?”’ 


For answer, Mr. Cole only produced a 








pair of | 


laughing joyously. 

A little time passed before Chloe fully under- 
stood all the details of the arrangement. While 
Peggy chatted and explained, her companion 
wept steadily from pure enjoyment. The faithful 

servant entered into the plans with a zest peculiar 





“Put away 


spectacles from .somewhere, and rubbed them 
vigorously ; 
Peggy. By and by he took up a pen and wrote a 
few lines upon a sheet of paper. 

“1 accept you as tenant,”’ he said, 
“A lease won't be necessary. 


in a husky 
You can 


be all right.”’ 


Peggy left her seat and stood motionless, smil- | 


ing, with great tears trembling in her eyes. 

“IT am so glad,” she murmured, breathlessly ; 
“OQ Mr. Cole, I am so glad!” 

The manner in which Mr. Cole escorted her to 


the door, as she departed from the office, would | 


have been gratifying to any young person, and 
Peggy felt quite like some great lady who had 
just transacted most important business. Mr. 
Cole stood on the threshold and looked at her 
retreating form, till she was out of sight. 

“I’m going up to town soon,”’ he had informed 
her, ‘‘and will see if I can’t find some ladies for 
I will make inquiries there, among my 
friends. Mrs. Cole will make inquiries around 
here. Oh, we’ll fit you up with some boarders, 
somehow.” 

Peggy hurried down the pleasant street as fast 
as she could go, and did not stop until she reached 
a narrow road called Briar Lane, where the 
houses were very small and huddled close together. 
She rapidly turned the corner, and at the end of 
a short walk, paused before one of the cottages. 
On the steps in the sunshine sat a colored woman, 
knitting; she wore an apron and turban so purely 


your 


all of the time he was looking at | 


Knitting. 


to her kind nature. A more pleased and eager 
pair never walked the streets of Dayville than 
were Peggy and Chloe as they passed along, hand 
in hand, on their way to Cherrycroft. 

Peggy unlocked the front door with a triumph- 
ant little flourish of keys. ‘‘Enter'’’ she said 
with a smiling courtesy; ‘‘welcome to the cele- 
brated inn of Peggy and Chloe!”’ 

Laughter rang through the spacious hall, and 
could be heard out on the sleepy street. In the 
afternoon Mr. Cole called and took away the 
shingle from which the words “For Sale or to 
Rent’ had been staring at passers by. During 
the day several other neighbors ‘dropped in’’ for 
a moment, among them Mrs. Titus. 

“It’s a wise thing to do,’’ said the good woman. 
“I’ve been worried to pieces about you, ever since 
1 heard Steve’s plan. If you want any help, be 
sure to come to me.”’ 

In the evening Doctor Bell had a chat with Mr. 
Cole, and found time to stop his hurrying gig 
before the picket fence. Peggy, ignorant of cere- 
mony, had a conversation with him in the front 
yard. 

“I know of a young lady,” the doctor told her, 
‘who hasn’t seen more than six feet of sky in 
two vears; she is pale and thin and miserable. 
By eating good food and living at Cherrycroft, I 


think she would be strong again. What shall 
I do about her ?” 
“Oh, please send her to me, Doctor Bell!” 


Peggy answered, her heart swelling with tender- 
ness as well as with pride. 


All the people in Dayville seemed to take an 
interest in Peggy. She dusted the and 
went through the house twenty times a day, 
singing like a lark. Cherrycroft was still in the 
family, and would be safe for a year, at all events ; 
so she felt very happy and contented. Occasion- 
ally Chloe sang, too, though in a different key. 

It was through some freak of Mr. Cole's mind 
that Peggy was enjoined to keep her small ven- 
ture a secret from her brother and the girls for a 
certain length of time. Steve received a letter 
from Mr. Cole which said that Cherrycroft had 
been leased for one year ‘a reliable party,” 
and would doubtless find a purchaser before a 
great while. As the name of the tenant was not 

of special interest to young people throb- 
bing for millions and fame, Mr. Cole’s note 
proved sufficiently explicit; and Steve, 
being deep in other interests, omitted to 
ask for further information. 

Letters occasionally came to Peggy from 
each of her sisters. Obstinate qualms of 
conscience had difficuit to smother, 
and found vent in solicitous inquiries about 
the child’s welfare. Each of these letters 
had some such postscript as this: ‘““Excuse 
haste; we're very busy.” 

Peggy herself soon became really busy; 
she spent much time in preparing one of 
the eastern for the young lady 
whose view of the heavens had been 
limited, and who, one evening, arrived 
upon a late train. Her name was Olive 
Mead. She had a pretty face and large, 
gentle eyes that seemed to see everything; 
but she looked frail, and the youthful 
hostess received her with a hospitality that 
was almost motherly. 

‘You must sit in the sun every day and 
drink ‘lots of milk,’’ Peggy said, feeling 
that some advice was necessary. 

Olive was an orphan, with few relatives 
in the world, and Peggy’s childish care 
touched her deeply. There seemed to be a 
bond of sympathy between the two girls 
that made them friends at once. 

By the time that Olive was properly made 
acquainted with her new home, Peggy had 
but a few days remaining in which to 
arrange another room that looked 
out upon the elms, and had once belonged 
to her sister Marion. 

Some of its girlish ornaments had been 
carried to the city, but she replaced them 
by others, and spent much time in pinning 
tidies on the chairs, with many anxious 
scrutinies. She was quite particular about 
this room. It had been reserved for Mrs. 
Winterbury—a lady whom Mr. Cole had 
discovered, according to his promise. 

Peggy felt certain that a lady who had 
signified her willingness to pay a large sum 
of money for ‘the right kind of home” 
must of necessity be critical and somewhat 
hard to please. Olive Mead joined Peggy 

in the feverish interest with which she awaited 
the appearance of this most important personage. 

It was toward evening when Mrs. Winterbury 
and she allowed herself to be 


rooms 


to 


heen 


rooms 
sO 


one 


reached the house, 
driven from the station in the village omnibus—a 
queer, lumbering vehicle of pale yellow hue. As 
it halted before the gate Peggy stood in the front 
hall, her heart beating quickly, while Chloe 
waited just behind with the lamp that was to 
guide the lady up the stairs in state. 

Mrs. Winterbury’s plump form was clothed in 
rustling black silk, and her grave face peered 
around rather anxiously as she paused upon the 
threshold. 

“Carry them steadily,’ she remarked to some 
one in the rear, who was at first concealed by the 
folds of her dress. 

Presently a very youthful page, brilliant with 
buttons, emerged from the gloom of the veranda, 
grinning complacently and carrying upon each 
arm an oddly shaped basket. His mistress gazed 
over Peggy’s head to frown at Chloe’s smiling 
countenance. 

‘*Where is Miss Irwin ?”’ 
sternly. 

“Please, madam, I am Miss Irwin,” 
answered, in a weak, trembling voice. 

Mrs. Winterbury turned her sharp eyes upon 
the childish figure Peggy 
would have given several of her dearest treasures 
if at that moment she might have had a few inches 
added to her height; but she endeavored to be as 
dignified as possible. 


said Mrs. Winterbury 


Peggy 


in bewildered silence. 
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“Chloe,” she directed, “‘you may show Mrs. | 
Winterbury to her room.” 

A procession of three moved up the stairway in 
almost absolute stillness, while Olive Mead 
looked smilingly over the balustrade from above, 
and the wide-eyed gaze of the button-besprinkled 
page followed from below. Once settled in a 
comfortable chair before the hearth in Marion’s 
pretty Mrs. Winterbury recovered her 
powers of speech 

“Are you, indeed?” she said to Peggy, who 
stood near, overwhelmed with embarrassment. | 
‘Are you—indeed ?”’ 

‘“‘Didn’t Mr. Cole tell you about me?’’ Peggy 
inquired, feeling the least bit like a littie criminal. 

**He said,’ replied the lady, helplessly, ‘‘that— 
that you were the only member of a flourishing 
family remaining at home, and I—I quite expected 
to find an old lady. But—don’t let it concern 
you, my dear—don’t. let it trouble you at all.’ 

She waved a palin-leaf fan to and fro absently, | 
but soon roused herself to give directions about | 


| 


room, 


the small boy and the contents of his two myste- | forsaken heap, bitten by the flies and burned by | greedily. Then, bethinking himseif, he broke off 
the fierce June sun. 
Almost as hot was the next day. 


rious baskets. 

“I carry them everywhere,” she said, firmly. 
“Cobbin, here, is hired to take care of them, so 
you needn't be troubled. I found him blacking 
boots on the streets, and offered him pleasanter 
employment; he is very fond of them.” 

“What are they ?’’ Peggy asked, devoured by 
curiosity. 

“Cats,” said Mrs. Winterbury; 
them—all named after famous poets. 
the country air will do them good.”’ 

After the establishment at Cherrycroft of Mrs. 
Winterbury and her peculiar retinue, two maiden 
ladies, the Misses Green, who were well recom- 
mended to Mr. Cole, came to take the south 
chamber. There was nothing remarkable about 
them except that one of them was tall and thin, 
and the other was short and stout. They kept 
much to themselves, but were very pleasant, and 
Peggy liked them well. 

This completed Peggy’s establishment. She 
felt that the future was secure. The domestic 
wheels were duly set in motion, and continued to 

- revolve wonderfully well. 

In the first place, the new-comers were not 
difficult to please, for the freedom of the little 
village seemed very grateful after city life, and 
secondly, they thought Peggy a delightful hostess. 

Even Mrs. Winterbury found no occasion for 
dissatisfaction, though she retained a certain 
grand manner, and frequently commanded the 
obliging Cobbin. ‘There were so many new and 
varied ways of spending the time that the first 
four months sped away with magic swiftness. 
When snow began to heap itself in great drifts 
around the house, Cherrycroft’s mmates often 
gathered in the warmth of the library fire, and 
were very comfortable. . 

Yet there were days when a dreary feeling 
would creep into Peggy’s heart, and compel her 
to lose a few secret tears as she remembered 
another family group which had been wont to 
linger in the same room.’ Jessica and Marion 
had always been full of surprising ideas, and 
Steve could recount much more interesting bear- 
stories than Mrs. Winterbury or Olive Mead or 
either of the Misses Green. | 

During the holidays Peggy had a faint hope 
that the absent ones would ‘run up to Dayville,” 
but the familiar omnibus, in depositing friends at 
many open doors, failed to pause in front of | 
Cherrycroft. Nevertheless, the brother and 
sisters were continually in Peggy’s thoughts, and 
she walked to the post-office almost every morning 
hoping to find a letter from them. 

Epitu E. Stowe (PAULINE WESLEY). 
(To be continued.) 


‘seven of 
1 think 


oe 





For the Companion. | 


JAKEY AND JIMMY. 


In Cherry Street all days seem alike wretched. 
Perhaps this one seemed worse, for the thermom- 
eter stood at one hundred and four degrees, and 
the ground, wet with a recent rain, steamed 
offensively. 

‘Something smells,’ remarked Jakey, elevating 
his snub nose with an air of mild disfavor. | 
“Can’t ye smell it, kid?" | 

Jimmy ceased momentarily to explore the 
black mud with his brown feet, and sniffed. 

‘*M-m-m, I smells it,’’ he replied, gravely. 

The atmosphere was indescribable when the 
inhabitants themselves became‘aware of it. Most | 
of them had grown unconscious of such things. | 

Jakey was seven years old, and Jimmy appeared | 
to be about five. Jakey lolled on his back upon | 
the threshold, with both arms under his knees, | 
and rocked to and fro with emphatic jerks. 

‘Mos’ probable the boy that told us about that | 
place was a-lyin’,’’ he said, continuing a conver- 
sation interrupted by the intruding presence of | 
the “‘smell.”” Jimmy sat listlessly on the step 
below, kicking his thin, bare legs and striking 
out occasionally with his tiny fists to keep off the 
flies. . 

‘An’ there wa'n't no such place as Centril 
Park, an’ no nothin’, then ?”’ he answered mourn- 
fully. 

‘Don’t look so down. ‘Taint likely we’ll ever 
find no sech place, but we kin make a bluff at it.” 
Jakey sat ‘upright, inspired by stern determina- 
tion. 


| don’t ye give it away. 





Jimmy dug his toes deeper into the Cherry 


Street mire. ‘When'll we light out fer it?’ he 


| inquired. 


“‘To-morrer,”’ said Jakey, lowering his shrill 
voice cautiously. ‘Good an’ early, too; an’ 
‘They'll never let ye go.” 

“I wisht we wuz goin’ to-day a‘ready!"’ The 
little fellow subsided disappointedly, and fell to 
watching, with a stupid stare, the antics of a two- 
year-old baby who lay flat in the mud playing 
with a broken bottle. 

Unkempt women stood in the doorways, and 
ragged children lay or sat drowsily in the sun. 


| ‘here was less quarrelling than usual—it was too | 


hot. Life beat but sluggishly in the noisome air, 
and the wailing of fretful babies, left untended 


| on their straw beds, with the shrill cry of the little 


child in the street, who had now cut himself on 
the broken bottle, were all that broke the silence. 

“Stop yer yellin’!’’ some one called. Jakey 
went out into the street and lifted the forlorn little 
baby from the mud and placed it on the door-sill, 
where it sobbed itself to sleep, and lay, a little 


The street 


was hardly astir when the two boys crept along 
quietly in the shadows of the old carts that littered 
the way, and turned off to search for their un- 
known paradise, of which their only knowledge 
was the description of a stray newsboy. 

‘‘What wuz the name he said?’ asked Jimmy, 
as he trudged manfully along at Jakey’s side. 

“Centril Park,’ replied Jakey. ‘An’ it’s an 
orful ways. We'll have ter hump ourselves, I 
reckin.”’ 

Drays and carts poured through the thorough- 
fares, and the elevated trains, thundering down 
from the residences miles away, brought the 
earliest comers to business. 

Undismayed by the accustomed confusion, the 
boys seemed to slip between the very legs of the 
horses, and marched valiantly on, inquiring here 
and there the way to ‘‘Centril Park.” 

A lean and hungry-eyed young man gave them 
ten cents, and told them to take the car. This 
was great good fortune; but Jakey had an eye to 
future needs. He pocketed the dime, merely 
grinning his thanks. 

“It'll git sunthin’ ter eat,’’ Jakey explained, as 
Jimmy looked around for a candy-stand. ‘Better 
wait till we git thar.”” Jimmy waited patiently. 

The sun was blazing down in great fervor when 
they reached Fourteenth Street. By way of an 
adventure on the journey, they squeezed into 
Macy’s, sliding, eel-like, through the dense crowd, 
and looking with wide eyes as they lingered in 
one department after another, and finally paused, 





| A tired-looking woman was sitting on the bench 
at which they stopped. 

| ‘Aint this Centril Park?” asked Jimmy, con- 
| fidingly. 

“No more it aint! 
answered, with rough good nature. 
Park is miles up town.” 

| She gave them careful directions thither, asking 
compassionately, ‘‘How fur hev ye walked ?” 

“From Cherry Street. ‘Bout ten miles, 1 
reckin,”” replied Jakey. ‘But we don’t mind 
walkin’.” 

«How old be ye?” 

| I’m seven—goin’ on eight. 
reckin.” 

Jimmy had curled himself up on the bench, 
and his white face, streaked with dirt, bore such 
| signs of fatigue that the woman reached into her 
| shabby black cloth bag and took out half a roll. 
| «There! I guess he’s hungrier’n I be,”’ she 
| said, cramming the bread into the child’s hand. 
| He opened his eyes and sat up, biting into it 


It's Union Square,’’ she 
“Central 


Jimmy’s five, I 


one end, and crushed the rest into Jakey’s hand. 
| ‘Jakey’s hungry, too,’’ he said. ‘Eat it, 
Jakey.”” 

Jakey ate a little, 
and tucked the re- 
maining morsel into 
his pocket. 

“The little un will 
be glad of it when 
we git thar,’’ he 
explained to the 
woman, who bright- 
ened, with a gleam 
of interest in her 
faded eyes. 

“Do you take keer 
on him ?”’ she asked. 

“Notexactly ; but 
his ma’s mostly off, 
an’ we gin'rally 
travel together, him 
an’ me. I aint got 
no ma. Come on, 
Jimmy! ’F we don’t | 
start now, we won’t | 
never git thar.” 

But all roads have | 
an end. At last, 
when it was high 
noon, and _ hotter 
than ever, the boys 
perceived the green 
| outskirts of the Park at Fifty-ninth Street. 

Jakey’s face brightened as they caught their 
first glimpse of it; and when they were fairly on 
| Sixth Avenue, with the cool stretch of green 
|extending far away in the distance, he seized 
Jimmy’s hand, shouting, “The feller told the 
| truth! Brace up, Jimmy! Aint it daisy? Look 
|now! Jist over the stone fence!’ 

The trees waved their branches invitingly, and 
|a little gray squirrel ran nimbly in and out 
_ among the leaves. They sank down on the soft 
| grass, and lay, breathless and dusty, in a bewil- 
| dered dream, inhaling with ever-increasing delight 
the pure air and woodsy odors. 

“Jingoes!’’ said Jimmy, at last. 
glad we comed, Jakey ?”’ 

“BetI am!” Jakey rolled over on his back, 
and kicked up his heels in joyous self-abandon. 

‘‘Ther’ won't no cop tell us to git out, will ther’, 








‘Aint yer 


Jakey ?”” 
Jakey’s face fell, and he peered around, | 
anxiously scanning the open spaces visible 


through the trees. ‘I don't guess anybody’s 
goin’ to tech us," he answered bravely. 

“Le’s go furder in,” suggested Jimmy, cau- 
tiously, and they wandered on again; but now 
| their bare, bruised feet felt the soft grass beneath 

instead of the burning pavement, and the sun 
/came only in glints and patches through the 

trees, instead of beating full on their unprotected 
heads. 
| In one place grew great bunches of pink laurel. 


| 





early-old faces, and the shadow of a smile lingered 
around their lips. 

“I'm orful hungry, Jakey. 
buy somethin’,”’ said Jimmy. 

‘‘Here’s yer roll!”” Jakey triumphantly drew 
out the remains of their Union Square feast. 

‘‘Eat some, too, Jakey.”’ 

“Naw,” said Jakey, turning resolutely away. 
“T aint hungry ” 

Another squirrel ran out and looked at them 
with his bright little eyes. 

‘‘Toss him a crumb, Jimmy,”’ said Jakey. 

The squirrel gravely sat up on his hind legs and 
conveyed the crumb to his mouth. 

“Aint he a cute un, Jakey! Look at him eat! 
He wants some more.” 

Jimmy laughed a genuine laugh of childlike 
delight, and his pinched face expanded with a 
happy smile as he alternately tossed a crum) to 
the squirrel, and ate one himself till the piece of 
roll was gone. Then he curled up in a contented 
ball, saying drowsily, ‘‘He’s a cute un.” The 
tired lids drooped, and he was fast asleep while 
Jakey lay staring straight up into the leafy roof 
above him. 

‘Guess I'll let him have a nap. Then we'll 
move on,’’ he muttered, softly; and for a few 
minutes he winked with unnatural rapidity, lest 
he, too, should sleep, and too much of the precious 
time be lost. 

Before long, the gray squirrel, fearless, as Park 
squirrels are, ran up close to the motionless figures 
and nibbled a crumb that had dropped between 
Jimmy’s knees. Both boys were sound asleep. 

It was two hours later when Jakey stirred 
uneasily, stretched and sat up with a jerk. 

“IT must ’a’ been asleep! It’s late!’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Come, Jimmy! Let's find the circus.” 

‘‘Wisht we could stay yere allers,’’ said Jimmy. 
Obediently he got upon his feet, rubbing his dirty 
fists into his eyes. ‘‘Butwe haint seen the tagger 
an’ the lions yet.” Jakey struck out briskly, 
ascending the slope until they found a path. 

They walked what seemed to them a long time, 
following one path after another, until they came 
out where numberless gay carriages were rolling 
by, and people on horseback trotted merrily along 
a bridle-path. They stopped at one of the cross- 


I wisht we could 


’ 


| ings and accosted a nurse-maid who was waiting 


for an opportunity to convey her three restless 
charges to the other side of the drive. 

‘“‘Where’s the anermils? The lions an’ 
tagger ?’’ inquired Jakey, earnestly. 

“Is it looking for thim ye are! Why, they're 
at the other end of the park, to be sure. Foller 
along on the side o’ this road an’ it'll take ve 
there.”’ 

Tears filled Jimmy’s eyes, but Jakey’s face 
was straightand cheerful. ‘Come on, kid. We'll 
git thar yet!’’ he called. 

They trudged off, asking often, and often mis- 
directed, for they carefully avoided the policemen ; 
but they came in sight of the menagerie at last, 
and then their joy overflowed. The tigers were 
walking up and down in the outside cages, and 
the lions lay sunning themselves and washing 
their faces, like huge kittens, with their massive 
paws. 

They wedged their way through the crowd to 
the tank of the hippopotamuses and watched 
“Caliph”’ open his enormous jaws to catch the 
bread the keeper threw him. They saw the bears, 
the crocodiles and the camels, explored the monkey 
house, which Jimmy was loath to leave, and spent 


the 


|a long time watching the screaming cockatoos. 


They went everywhere, speechless with delight, 
and too happy to feel their weariness till they had 
seen it all, from the elephants to the kangaroo. 

Afterward a small boy fraternized with them 
and took them to the Carrousel, where they 
mounted the flying horses and were whirled 
around in intoxicating circles, while a small but 
energetic band played. Under the pilotage of 
this new friend, they visited the swings and saw a 
lake where swans were floating, arching their 
white necks in conscious pride. 

They drank thirstily from a natural spring 


spellbound, in the basement near a change desk, | Jimmy stroked the dark, satiny'leaves, and leaned | which the boy pointed out to them, and after he 


from which mysterious pipes as- 
cended and mysterious boxes 
came and went. 

Then they loitered on up the 
street, pausing in great excitement 
to observe a green chameleon 
which crawled across the pavement 
in @ manner amazingly likelike. 
This was too alluring even for 
Jakey’s discretion. 

‘*How much, boss ?"’ he inquired, 
fingering the ten cents in his 
pocket. 

“Twenty-five cent,” answered 
the vender, greedily. Jakey shook 
his head. 

“T thought maybe it wuz five,” 
he said, turning away. 

Jimmy was lagging, and as they 
mingled with the crowd on Broad- 
way, he begged plaintively to ‘set 
down awhile.” 

“What, little un! Have ye lost 
yer wind a’ready ?”’ said Jakey, ruefully. ‘“Then 
ye can’t never git to Centril Park. Well, never 
mind. Here's a place to set down. My eye! 
Aint this smooth, kid ?"’ 

“It's Centril Park, a’ready!’’ cried Jimmy. 
Jakey looked incredulously up and down. 

“°Taint so big as the feller said, but maybe he 


wuz lyin’,”’ Jakey said. 








his dirty little cheek against the waxen petals. 
Below ran a shallow brook, broken into tiny 
waterfalls, and making a pleasant murmur in the 


shade. Gleefully they waded through the limpid 
water, splashing and prancing, and dropped on 
| the ground in the dense shadow of a copper 
| beech. 

An almost childlike expression softened their | 





had gone away they wandered 
still farther and saw flocks of 
sheep grazing on a close-cropped 


meadow. 
‘“*What’s them ?”’ asked Jimmy. 
“Them ? Cows,” answered 


Jakey, confidently. 
Finally they returned to the 
entrance at Fifty-ninth Street, and 
sat down on one of the benches 
with sighs of weary satisfaction. 

‘Now le’s buy sunthin’ to eat,” 
said Jimmy. Jakey plunged his 
hand. into his ragged pocket and 
quickly pulled it out again. His 
face wore a look of terror. 

“It aint thar! There’s a hole! 
But don’t ye cry, Jimmy—there 
now, don’t ye cry. We'll git 
sunthin’ somehow.” 

Jakey wrinkled his forehead 
and sat silent. Jimmy struggled 
bravely, but the tears he couldn't 
wink back made muddy lines on his face. 

It was growing dark. Lights showed pictu- 
resquely through the trees, but the boys did not 
notice the lights nor listen to the faint music from 
the merry-go-round. They were miserably con- 
scious now of their tired little bodies, and the 
distance to Cherry Street was like a journey 
across the world. They had walked no less than 
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fifteen miles, and had eaten only the poor half- 
roll. Jakey’s head swam a little, and a mist 
covered his eyes. 

‘We'd better be movin’ on,”’ he said, huskily. 
“T guess we'll go home.” 

Jimmy burst into unmistakable wailing. 

“I can’t, Jakey. Oh, I can't walk so fur!” 

Jakey lifted his own swollen feet slowly and 
painfully, and his voice choked as he answered, 
as cheerily as he could, “Iet’s try it, little un. 
*Taint no use to ery.” 

Whereupon Jimmy sobbed still more distress- 
fully, and Jakey had to keep his own eyes very 
wide open to prevent the tears from falling. 

In the Plaza a voice stopped them—a woman’s 
voice, full of a gentle compassion. 

«What is the matter, boys ?”’ 

Jimmy answered, still sobbing, ‘‘We come to 
see the Centril Park, an’ we can't git home, an’ 
I’m so hungry.”’ This last with another rush of 
tears. Jakey’s eyes had overflowed at the first 

entle word, and he said nothing, but drew his 
breath hard, and held Jimmy’s hand fast in his 
own. 

*««Come with me, children,”’ said their questioner, 
kindly. They followed to the doors of the 
Woman’s Exchange. The attendant looked up 
in surprise as a handsome woman, handsomely 
dressed, came forward with two sorrowful little 
wretches whose rags hardly afforded them a 
decent covering. 

Jimmy’s eyes grew larger and larger as one 
brown paper bag after another was filled with 
fragrant rolls and spicy cakes. The lady ordered 
two glasses of milk and some sandwiches, and 
placed the boys at a table; and while they ate and 
drank like hungry little animals, she drew from 
them the story of the day, trying to implant in 
their untaught minds some notion of Who made 
all the beauty they had loved so instinctively, and 
Who fashioned the lions and tigers. 

“I wisht,’’ said Jimmy, thoughtfully, ‘‘that 
that man as made the lions would let me feed 
‘em.” 

When she tried to explain that God was nota 
man, he inquired where He lived. 

“Every where—in the sky,’’ she replied. 

“IT seen him then. When we wur under the 
trees. Right up in the blue part,”’ put in Jakey, 
excitedly. After a long pause he asked, ‘‘Did He 
make everythin’ ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

‘““Why didn’t He make it all like Centril Park ? 
D d He make Cherry Street ?”’ 

The lady piloted her charges to the elevated 
station, both limping a little on the tired feet. but 
radiantly conscious of the paper bags which, 
instinct assured them, would be theirs. 

By and by the lady gave them the bags. Then 
she confided the boys to the brakeman, and turned 
away with a gentle good-by. 

“Thank—ye, lady !”’ said Jakey. 

“I think that man made you,” said Jimmy, 
hugging fast his warm parcel. As she looked 
back from the gate, two tear-stained but beatified 
faces beamed from the receding window of the 
car, and two grimy hands waved an energetic 


farewell. ADELE MARIE SHAW. 


+e 
VICTORIA AND HER GOVERNESS. 


Queen Victoria, from her fifth to her eighteenth 
year, had for a governess the Baroness Lehzen. 
She was a remarkable woman, whom the princess 
idolized, though shé stood in wholesome awe of 
her. Once while the little princess was reading 
aloud how Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, 
introduced her sons to the first of Roman ladies 
with the words, “These are my jewels,’’ she 
paused to remark : 

“She should have said, my Cornelians.”* 

The baroness smiled then on her bright pupil, 
but there were times when she had to frown. 
During a music lesson, the princess’s carelessness 
provoked her teacher of the piano to remind her 
that there was no royal road by which she could 
become a mistress of the instrument. 

“Princess, you must really take more pains,” 
said the baroness, endorsing the teacher's cen- 
sure. The princess, slipping from her seat, closed 
the piano, locked it, and skipping away with the 
key in her hand, said: 

“You see there 7s a royal road by which I can 
make myself mistress of the piano.” 

Several mornings after this scene the Duchess 
of Kent, Victoria’s mother, appeared during the 


child’s lesson, and asked how she had been 
behaving. 
‘‘Once she was very troublesome,’’ answered 


the governess, in a significant tone. 

“No, Lehzen—twice; don’t you remember ?”’ 
remarked the frank but pert princess. 

It was a rule that the princess should never buy 
anything on credit. The rule was never relaxed 
during her pupilage. Once the child had spent all 
her pocket-money in buying trifles at the Tun- 
bridge Wells bazaar. A piece of Tunbridge ware, 
which she greatly desired, was offered her for 
half acrown. The princess looked pleadingly to 
her governess, when the salesman offered to 
enclose the ware with the other purchases. 

‘“‘No,”’ said the baroness, firmly; “the princess 
never buys anything without paying for it at the 
time.”’ 

The saleman’s suggestion that he should reserve 
the article until the princess should come into her 
next allowance of pocket-money, was assented to 


princess rode to the Tunbridge bazaar on her 
donkey and bought the ware, which she wished 
to give to a friend. 


ee 
MAIZE. 


Upon a hundred thousand plains 
ts banners rustle in the breeze, 
O’er all the nation’s wide domains, 
From coast to coast betwixt the seas. 
N. E. Magazme. Ceha Thaxter. 
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'AN EXPERIENCE WITH TRAMPS. 


Perry Dakin had been eagerly scanning the 
| “Help Wanted” columns of the daily papers for 
several days. He needed something to do. His 
father bad died after a brief illness, leaving no 
property, and a widow and two little girls, besides 


Perry. The boy must care for them. He was 
seventeen years old, strong and active. 
Perry faced the situation manfully. He had 


intended to go to college, but he gave up his high 
hopes without bemoaning. He procured some 
good letters from men who knew him well, vouch 
ing for the sturdy character that he had proved. 
He was ready to do any honest work that a boy 
of his years and inexperience could do to earn 
even a small salary. One day he read this notice 
in a paper published in the city where he lived: 
WANTED—A young man of from eighteen to twenty 
years of age for a responsible position a few miles 
from the city. No previous experience required. Must 
come well recommended as to character, and be ready 


to go to work at once. Call between nine and eleven 
this morning at 269 B Street, Room 14. 


Perry was at 269 B Street, armed with his letters, 
and standing at the door of room M at eight 


OUTH’S COMPANION. 


| would like you to go out on the seven o’clock train. 
Call here at about three this afternoon and get 
your railroad ticket for six months.” 

Lake Windom, twenty miles from the city, was 
a clear, deep body of water about three-fourths of 
a mile long and half a mile wide. The grass, grew 
to the very edge of the water all around, and at 
one side was a large and pretty grove fitted up for 
picnic parties that paid for the use of the grounds. 

There were thirty-tive or forty small boats for 
hiring out at fifty cents an hour to picnickers. It 
was Perry’s duty to take full charge of these boats 
and to collect the money for their use. 

There were some swings with box seats for four 
persons near the boats. Ten cents a half-hour was 
charged for the swings. Then there was a bowling 
alley in charge of a young man named Hale, who 
lived in Crofton. He went to his home every 
evening, after turning over the receipts of the 
bowling alley to Perry. 

The total sum thus placed in Perry’s charge 
sometimes amounted to seventy-five dollars. 

Perry’s situation was a pleasant one in the day 
time, when the grounds were often filled with 
merry picnic parties, but the silence and loneli 
ness that followed their departure were depressing. 
The lake wae secluded, and as night came few 
sounds were heard except the dismal hooting of 
owls in the dim woods or the mournful song of the 
whippoorwill. 

As the shadows of the trees lengthened on the 
lake and the water darkened in the twilight, Perry 
would sometimes take a boat and row for an hour 
or two, after walking around through the deserted 
woods to pick up things lost by the picnickers. 

The keeper of the café always set out Perry’s 
supper, and then left for Crofton. After eating 
his lonely meal, time would drag slowly with the 
boy until nine o’clock, when he “turned in” for 





“No. ye dont! 


o’clock, where, by nine, twenty-five boys and men 

hac formed in line. Perry was third in the line. 

Atnine o’clock the door was opened by an elderly 

man, who gave an exclamation of surprise .when 

he saw how many were waiting. Then he said 

“Well, ‘First come, first served.’ Sorry I can’t 

employ all of you, but I need only one. Vl talk 

with you.” 

He nodded toward a tall young man at the head 
| of the line, who stepped briskly into the room, and 
the door was closed. 

The young man came out five minutes later 
looking a little crestfallen. Then fhe gentleman 
came to the door and said, “Next.” 

The next young man came out, too, and then it 
was Perry’s turn. 

He was asked regarding his age and family, and 
his recommendations were examined. 

“Those are all good,” said the gentleman. “Now 
do you know where Lake Windom is?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“If Il engaged you, I would want you to go out 
there and stay until October.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

“Have you ever been out there?” 

“Yes, sir; I went out there to a picnic one day 
last summer.” 

“There are picnic parties at the lake nearly 
every day from the middle of May to about the 
tenth of October. The owners of the lake and 
grounds want some one to go out there and take 
charge of the boats that are hired out by the hour 
to picnic parties, and collect the charges. 

“There are some other things to be done, but 
nothing that a boy of your age could not do. But 
I want to tell you beforehand that you would have 
a lonely time of it at night.” 

“Wouldn’t there be any one eise there at night 
but myself?” 

“No; you would be entirely alone. There is a 
café there, and a peanut-stand or two, and a man 
who takes tintypes. But these people go to their 
homes in Crofton, a town about a mile from the 
lake, at night. We should want you to stay at the 
grove for several reasons. I think you’d be safe 
enough, but it would be lonesome.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” replied Perry. Visions of 
long, lonely nights passed through his mind; but 
his need of money was urgent. 

“I'll be glad to go if the pay suits me,” he said. 

“Well, I will give you ten dollars a week and 
your board at the café and a ticket on the railroad, 
so that you can come to the city every Saturday 
night and stay until Monday morning.” 

It was more than Perry expected. He had not 
hoped to receive more than seven or eight dollars 
a week for anything an inexperienced boy like 
himself could do. 

“Thank you, sir,” he said. “I will report for duty 
to-morrow morning.” 

“Allright. There is to be a big picnic party out at 
the lake to-morrow, and the young man who had 
| charge of the boats and swings last year will go 





Not a step nigher 


the night. He slept in a bare little room at one 
end of the café building—an unpainted and unplas 
tered structure. ; 

As the season advanced, the loneliness of Perry’s 
nights came to an end, but he would have preferred 
solitude to the company that then resorted to the 
grounds. Nearly every night the place was visited 
by tramps, whose shouts and quarrels and brawls 
increased the disagreeableness of Perry’s situation. 

The tramps would wander around the grove, 
picking up and eating the food thrown away by 
picnic parties, before going to sleep in the dancing 
pavilion or on the long covered piazza in front of 
the café. Here little that could be stolen or eaten 
was kept over night by the proprietor, who took 
his stock in trade to Crofton every evening and 

‘returned in the morning before the arrival 
picnic trains. 

The tramps never came around in the daytime, 
and Perry tried to believe that they were ignorant 

| of the fact that he had money in his possession. 
Usually they paid little attention to him. 

| Perry’s instructions were that he should send to 

| the city every Thursday morning his receipts for 

| the three previous days, and bring in with him on 

| Saturday night the money taken during the three 

| closing days of each week. On Wednesday night 
of the fifth week of his stay his takings from three 
large picnics on successive days amounted to nearly 
a hundred dollars. 

The money made a package of considerable size. 
Almost half was in silver, and the rest in bills 
Perry had it all tied up in a handkerchief. 

The third picnic party left the grove at five in 
the afternoon and Perry was alone on the grounds, 
sitting in one of the boats counting the money. He 
had made the silver into piles of five dollars each, 
and the bills he was running over in his hands. 
Suddenly he was startled by a shout. 

“Hello!” 

Perry looked up. Two tramps, whom he had 
never seen about the place before, had come from 
behind a small building on the shore, and were 
looking at him with interest. 

“Good morning,” replied Perry, gathering up the 
money and putting it back into the handkerchief. 


of 


“Kind o’ struck it rich, aint you, young feller?” 
said one of the men. 
“No,” replied Perry, “I haven’t. It isn’t my 


money.” 
“Oh, it haint? 
“It belongs to the company 
grounds.” 
While he was speaking he picked up the oars and 
sent the boat out from the shore. 
“Where are you going?” called one of the men. 
“Nowhere in particular,” said Perry, still rowing. 
“Well, wait a minute, we want to talk to you.” 
“I haven’t got time,” called out Perry, rowing 
| faster than ever. 
The two men exchanged a few words, which the 
boy could not hear. Then they jumped into another 


Whose might it be, then?’ 
that owns the 


boat and rowed after Perry, who now threw off his | 


hy the governess. When this time arrived the | out with you and instruct you in your duties. I | coat, and rowed as hard and as fast as he could. 
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He had learned to row very well at the lake, and 
was well out on the the 
started. But they were two to one, and 
realized that they were gaining on him. 

They shouted to him to stop, declaring that they 
meant him no harm; but he paid no heed, and 
rowed on steadily. They were gaining, and Perry 
feared that the two boats would reach the opposite 
shore at the same time. But one of the tramps 
broke an oar. The men became angry, and called 
out 

“We're after that money, and we'll have it, boy! 
It'll be the worse for you if you don’t stop!” 

Perry’s boat grated on the pebbly bank about 
twenty feet in advance of his pursuers’. The boy 
jumped out and ran swiftly through a narrow strip 
of timber to a wagon road, on the opposite side 
of which was a field in which a tall, thin, elderly 
farmer was cutting grass with a 
slipped between the of the 
toward the farmer. 

“Help me to defend myself!” he shouted to the 
astonished man. “There are two tramps after me. 
They’re after money that isn’t mine. Here they 


water before tramps 


he soon 


scythe. Perry 


rails fence and ran 


are!” 
The tramps came running the 
jumped over the fence and advanced boldly. 
“Hand over that money of ours, you young thief, 
you!” 


across road, 


said one, and shook his fist at Perry, who 


was standing close to the farmer’s side. 


“Your money?” said Perry, indignantly “It 
isn’t your money, and you can’t touch it!” 

“We can’t, hey? Seeif we don’t!” 

He advanced a few steps 

“Hold on, my friend,” said the farmer. “Jest 


stop right where you air until we talk this matter 
over. Now, boy, you go on and give us your side 
of the case.” 

“It belongs to the owners of the lake grounds 
I bave charge of the boats over there, and these 
fellows have been trying to take it from me.” 

“Well, if that aint a good one!” sneered one of 
the tramps. “But it won’t do, boy. The money's 
ours, and we don’t feel called on to say any more 


*bout it, ’cept that we’re goin’ to have it. Stand 
aside there, old gentleman.” 
“T reckon not!” said the farmer. “I’ve heer«d 


both sides o’ the case, an’ if you’ll ’scuse me fer 

speakin’ so plain, I don’t b’lieve a word you two 

rascals have said—a purty pair you air. This isa 
clean, straight.for’d-lookin’ boy, an’ you aint nary 
the one nor the other—no you don’t—no you don’t! 

Not a step nigher!” 

He held up the scythe threateningly. 

“I wouldn’t want a better weepin than this old 
scythe to defend myself agin a dozen sich fellers 
as you be. You jest come within swing o’ my 
scythe if you think it’ll be healthy fer you. Law! 
I’d cut ye down fer the two wuthless weeds of the 
airth that you be! Here, boy; jest slip your hand 
down into the pocket of my overalls and you'll 
find a knife there with a blade "bout six inches 
long. You take the knife, an’ I'll hang on to the 
scythe, an’ I reckon we kin hold the fort for quite 
a spell.” 

They did not have to hold it long, for the two 
tramps soon took their departure. But they were 
not allowed the privilege of departing in peace. 

An hour later the farmer drove over to Crofton 
with Perry, and notified the authorities. The 

| deputy sheriff there had been looking for two such 
men, who were wanted for burglary. 

A posse was organized, and before nine o’clock 
the two men were in the Crofton jail. They were 
tried, convicted, and sent to the penitentiary. 

Perry remained at the lake the of that 
summer, but sent the boat money to the city every 
day, and was never molested again. 

J. L. HARBOUR. 
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THE YAWNING CREVASSE. 


Drawn from the experience of John Muir, an 


Alaskan Explorer 


| Roger and I lett the Indian camp at four o’clock 

in the morning, in order to have a long day on 
| the glaciers. Roger was a small dog, with a strain 
of collie blood in bis veins. He belonged to the 
clergyman ip our party, but he showed a prefer 
ence for my company during the whole trip. 

For many miles we tramped, stopping once in a 
while to rest for a moment, or to enjoy the rich 
glow of color along the edge of the innumerable 
crevasses where the sun poured through the facets 
of the disintegrating ice, and caused countless 
prisms to burst into a blaze of color. 

Presently a dark cloud swept across the sky, 
and in a few moments the snow was falling heavily, 
while the wind whistled and shrieked fiercely. 
We beat our way against the storm for some miles, 
until our progress was stopped by a yawning 
crevasse some eight feet wide. 

We could not retrace our steps; I feared that if 
we turned back I should The 
crevasse must be crossed. 

The edges of the chasm were rounding, and as 
smooth as glass. I could make a running leap of 
more than eight feet, but if I attempted to leap 
this gulf, and my heel should glance on the other 
side, I should be hurled down a thousand feet at 
least. 

Old mountaineer though I was, I was frightened 
as I looked at that chasm. Roger, too, felt the 
danger, and rushed wildly along the banks looking 
for a better place; but he came back without 
finding one. 

There was nothing to do but jump it. At last I 
cut a socket for my heel, gaged my distance care- 
fully, and sprang. I tell you a man does not know 
what elasticity he has until it stands between him 
and death. 

I was successful; and Roger, though frightened, 
plumped across after me. 

For perhaps six miles we pushed on without 
encountering any serious difficulty. I had just 
begun to think that we were bearing a little too 
much to the eastward when I was confronted by a 
yawning abyss at least forty feet wide. That 
could not be jumped. 

Roger cast an appealing blink up into my face, 
| as much as to say, ““Wasn’t the last one bad enough, 


lose my bearings 
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nek Sandy you won't risk this!” I bent 
down and patted him reassuringly, and then we 
reconnoitered. 


rushed amake two or ion times as if bereft of 
sense; then leaped at my breast, and my arins 
closed around him. He yelped, he whined, he 


For twelve miles, more or less, we followed the | cried, he howled, he jumped away from me and 
Then | rolled over and over in the snow, and then sprang 
| back to my arms. 


bank without finding any way of escape. 
we came to a place where a diagonal sliver of ice 
spanned the crevasse, but 
it was six feet below the 
bank on one side, and the 
bank rose precipitously 
fully twenty feet on the 
other side. It could not 
be crossed, so we pushed 
on. 

After mile upon mile of 
labored tramping, I found 
that we were on an island y, 
with but two exits; one 
by the leap I had taken 
at first, and which I could 
not be induced to repeat; 
the other by that sliver of 
ice which, as far as I could 
see, Was not over a foot in 
width, and which came to 
a sharp edge along the top. It would 
have been simple enough had the bridge 
been flush with the banks; but one misstep 
in the descent of the alinost perpendicular 
incline would have shot us down to death. 

Roger could not believe that I would try 
it. When | had painfully bent over and 
chipped out the first socket for my heel, his 
voice rose in bitter lamentations. Fora few 
moments he would wail; then in desperation 
he would gallop along to see if by some 
hook or crook there might be a better way 
that we had overlooked. Shivering and 
disheartened he would at last return, and 
falling back on his haunches and tossing 
his nose up in the air, would renew his 
howls. 

When the last socket had been cut I said 
to him, ‘‘Now, Roger, don't be silly. If I 
can do it, you can. If we both fail we die 
together, and God help us.” 

Roger shrieked dismally. 

“I am going over first, Roger,’’ said I, 
‘and I will make the way as easy as I 
can. So, here goes.”’ 

1 made the first step. Roger sprang 
forward to snatch me back by the trousers ; 
but as if realizing the danger of so doing, 
threw himself suddenly on his haunches 
and became dumb. Painfully, breathlessly, fear- 
fully I planted my heel in each successive socket, 
and at last slipped down astride upon that awful | 
sliver of smooth, slippery, treacherous ice. 

The cold sweat bathed my brow; I dared not 
even breathe. I felt as if the falling snowflakes 
might make me lose my balance. Taking my 
hatchet from my belt, I proceeded to knock off 
the top of the ice bridge, leaving a level ribbon on 
top, not more than three inches across. This was 
for Roger. 

Sixty feet of this; and then before me an 
almost perpendicular ascent of twenty feet more! 
When I had reached the other side Roger had set 
up another continuous howl. I dared not speak 
to reassure him. Every nerve was strained to the 
utmost. 

How was I to get my feet to the top of the ice 
bridge without losing my balance ? 

As high up as I could reach while in the sitting 
posture I clipped sockets for toes and finger-tips, 
and near enough together so that Roger could use 
them. I drew myself up to my feet by my finger- 
tips, and after hours of patient, breathless labor, 
found myself in a position of safety. 

Roger was hoarse with terror. He knew he 
had to follow me, and yet he would not start. 

“Roger,”’ I said, ‘you must come, and quickly, 
too. I cannot wait for you; we must get back to 
camp before night, or we shall freeze as well as | 
starve. Don’t be afraid. Put your feet just 
where mine were.” 

Roger peered carefully over the edge of the 
incline. Then, burying his nose between his 
paws, he howled some more. 

“Pah!’’ I growled, as though disgusted. 
am going. Good-by!"’ 

As I turned on my heel, Roger gave a yelp like | 
a death-knell. ‘Tears were in my eyes. I turned | 
toward him and almost roared : 

“Come along! T’ll wait.” 

He braced his little paws together, took the line | 
of direction to the sliver, and with a superhuman 
effort at self-control, began to slide toward the 


“ey 


bridge. 
Thank God! the dear little fellow reached it 
safely. Then such a studied passage across on 


that three-inch-wide surface! 

He seemed to have ceased breathing. One foot 
was carefully, painfully, slowly pushed out in an | 
exact line with the one already planted—with all 
the precision of an Indian. I dared not speak, 
yet I knew he must have heard my heart beat for 
him. 

He was across the sliver; but a_ horrible, 
straight wall of ice confronted him with over- | 
whelming despair. | 

“Come, Roger!"* 1 urged. 
I cannot wait for you all night. 
can. Come, sir, up, up!” 

With a sigh that I can never forget he began 
that upward ascent, digging his nails into the 
listening ice with the tension of last despair. 

Bravo! he was up at last. When he felt the 
ground beneath his poor little feet once more, he 


“You must do it. 


I did it; you! 


| Poor little laddie! 


| steadiest enemies. 
| strength of the Socialists” 


It was the most human 





expression of joy I have ever seen in an animal. 
I should have hated to leave 


him behind. 
Emi.Li£ Tracy Y. PARKHURST. 


sor 


For the Companion. 
BURIED GEMS 


Though I had drained the fount of knowledge dry, 
And heard all stories told i tongue or pen. 

I still should yearn to know the thoughts that lie. 
Unvoiced, unwrit, in graves of nameless men 


CARRIE BLAKE MORGAN. 
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THE GERMAN ELECTIONS 


The general elections in Germany do not show 
with certainty what will be the fate of the Army 
Bill in the new Reichstag. Indeed, that cannot 
be known till the members shall have voted on 
the question. But there is little doubt that the 
prospects of the measure have been improved. 
Accustomed as the Germans are to a policy of 
‘‘blood and iron,”’ it was scarcely to be expected 
that they would clearly declare against a_ Dill 
necessary to keep their army up to that of France. 


The vote of the new Reichstag on the Dill | 


cannot be confidently foretold, because the people 
were not enabled to vote directly ‘*yea”’ or ‘‘nay” 
on it, though the emperor did his best to get a 
‘yea’? or ‘nay’’ vote by dissolving the late 
Reichstag for rejecting the measure. But the 
candidates asked for support on a great variety 
of other questions. 

They sought election on their opinions touching 
vartous disputes as to church organization, public 
education, commercial policy, race quarrels and 
local government. The result is that the new 
Reichstag, like the former, 1s without any party 
that can out-vote the others combined. It con- 
sists of a number of “groups;’’ the government 
must bargain with several of these to secure 
enough votes to pass the Army Bill, and there is 
no tellug whether such a combination can be 
formed. 

What can be certainly said now is that the 
groups not absolutely opposed to the bill seem 
stronger than in the last Reichstag, while the 
particular group of advanced Liberals that most 
bitterly opposed the bill has suffered very heavily 
at the polls. 


This, the ‘‘Richterist’’ group, did not, however, 


suffer so much by losing to supporters of the biil | 


as by losing to the Social Democrats, who are its 
Indeed, the increased voting 
is the most significant 


result of the election. It is, strange as this may 


seem, also one of the strongest reasons why the 
| government is thought likely to get the Army Bill 


passed. 

The Social Democrats are the growing party, 
feared by all the others. They have gained at 
successive elections, and another would doubtless 
increase their strength. Now the emperor can 
dissolve the new House, and may do so if it 
rejects the Army Bill. Fear that he will do so, 


| McKinley Act, made provision that duties may be 
| levied on certain articles, otherwise made free of 


and thus give the Socialists a chance to gain | 
more, may induce a majority of the other groups 
to pass the bill. 

It is easy to understand why the Socialists 
gain strength. They are not enemies of order or 
‘“‘firebrands,’’ as some suppose from seeing them 
called Socialists. ‘They do not even propose, as a | 
party, to “socialize’’ industry. Their avowed 
socialism consists of little more than proposals 
that doctors, medicines, hospitals, courts and 
lawyers’ services shall be paid for by the public, 
and free to all. 

Democratic reform is their main political pro- 
gramme. ‘Their principal ‘‘planks’’ are that the 
common people should have a much greater share 
in the government; that the poorer classes should: 
be much relieved from taxation; that all privi- 
leges of classes should be abolished; that no 
churches should receive state aid. 

While they favor international tribunals for 
securing peace, they declare for the maintenance 
of a force sufficient to protect Germany in existing 
circumstances, but they prefer a highly trained 
militia to a great regular army. Though many 
of them think Republican institutions the best, 
they do not, as a party, propose any change in 
the Imperial system, except that the people shall 
receive more power to control and direct its 
policy. 

The greatly increased voting strength of this | 
party is nota bad omen. It must be strong proof | 
to the emperor that the patient people are tired of 
a warlike policy, great armaments and privileged | 
persons. It must tell him impressively that he | 
may some day have to reckon with a Reichstag | 
controlled by Social Democrats, unless his gov- | 
ernment hastens reforms and meets the popular | 





_ demand half way. | 


—— 
For the Companion. 
TWILIGHT. 
The fireflies, in the twilight hours, were flitting to and 
ro. 
Their tiny lanterns, swinging, for the flowers to see to | 
And, as they watched the blossoms. rare, abloom be 
neath their feet, 
They wondered where the clover. fair, learned how to | 
smell so sweet; 
But ee lover kept the secret, tho’ yielding sweet 
And ine fireflies kept their lanterns, still, swinging in 
the gloom. 
E. HEINRICHS. 
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THE RECIPROCITY TREATIES 
The Tariff Act of 1890, usually known as the 





duty, when such articles are the production of | 
countries which impose unequal or unreasonable | 
duties on goods from the United States. 

The articles mentioned are tea, coffee, sugar, | 
molasses and hides. The idea was that it would | 
| be worth while for a country to abolish or reduce 
| such duties on American goods as were higher 

than the duties on similar goods from other coun- 
tries, in order to have the privilege of the free 
eutry of their own goods into this country. 

Many of the countries of Central and South 
| America took the view that was expected, and 
entered into arrangements which are called ‘‘re- 
ciprocity treaties,’ but which are not really 
treaties at all, for the reason that they are not 
mutual agreements. These countries have simply 
modified their own tariffs, and now admit Ameri- 
can goods on better terms than they formerly did. 

‘The McKinley Act was the measure of a Repub- 
lican administration, and not only its tariff clauses | 
but the ‘‘reciprocity’’ features were attacked by | 
the Democrats in platforms and speeches. It is 
therefore expected that the Democrats will employ 
their political victory to abrogate this with the 
rest of the Tariff Act 

The tariffs of all the countries with which 
arrangements have been made under the McKinley 
law have been modified and made more favorable 
to trade with the United States. In some cases 
the trade has increased. That with Cuba and 
with Brazil, the two American countries with 
which our trade was largest, has grown greatly. 

In many cases, on the other hand, tliere has 
been a decrease of trade. But while it is not easy 
to prove that an increase of commerce has been 
caused by the ‘‘reciprocity,’’ it is contrary to | 
reason to think that the arrangement has in any 
case caused a loss of trade. 

For the only changes that have taken place are | 
a removal of duty on certain foreign goods 
| imported intg the United States, and a reduction 
or removal of duties imposed by other countries | 
on goods of American production. Neither of | 
these changes could clog commerce. 

But the “‘treaties,’’ as they are called, have not | 
thus far caused the great increase in trade which | 
many Republicans hoped for and expected. The | 
| truth is that something more than the breaking | 

down of hostile tariffs is needed to create foreign 
commerce. 

Germany, England and France acquire foreign 
| trade by establishing foreign agencies of their 
merchant houses, by studying the wants of those 
to whom they would sell, by organizing direct 
steamship lines to their foreign markets—in other | 
words by seeking trade and providing what each 
market has learned to desire. Doubtless when 
Americans adopt similar methods they will 
achieve equal success. 

However much or httle good the reciprocity 
arrangements have done, the impending repeal of 
the act under which they were entered into will | 
probably have but a slight, if any, harmful | 











| and startling shapes. 


| saw 


| in the bar. 


| grew very angry. 


| favorite tale in the town to this day. 


| his room, as if he were at home. 





effect. It cannot be feared that the Seittuinn 
tions against American goods will be renewed 
| when the threat, if we may so regard it, under 
which our Central and South American neighbors 
were impelled to remove the injustice, has been 
withdrawn. 

In some cases the countries with which these 
arrangements were made not only removed 
unjust restrictions on trade with the United 
States, but gave special privileges to our produc- 
tions. All such discriminations in our favor will 
probably be removed, and other countries will be 
admitted to the privileges granted to us. But 
certainly all we can ask is a fair field and no 
favor, and if we cannot succeed with that we 
deserve to fail. 

It is satisfactory to think that both political 
parties can by and by congratulate themselves 


| that they were right; for the Republicans will 


assert that their reciprocity measure secured the 
benefits of equal tariffs, and the Democrats will 
be able to show, should they repeal it, that their 
act was not followed by evil consequences. 





—-oo———_—___— 


CHEATING A CHINAMAN. 


Justice in the Far West sometimes takes new 
Jem Blank, a ranchman. 
who died last summer leaving a large amount o1 
money to found a hospital in one of the cities on 
Puget Sound, was accustomed, it is said, when he 
a scoundrel going unwhipped of justice 
promptly to constitute himself jury, judge and 


| executioner. 


One day Jem, with a friend, was in the office of 
a hotel in Portland, Oregon, where they had been 
boarding for several weeks. The landlord was 
reckoning with a Chinese cook, who was leaving 
his service to return home. 

“Twenty weeks at ten dollars a week makes two 
hundred dollars, eh? That’s so. I owe you that.” 

“All light!” said the smiling Hop Lee, holding 
out his hand. 

“But stop a little. I have a bill against you, 
Hop. The day you were late with the breakfast— 
that’s fifteen dollars agen you. The evening 


| Judge Smith said the chops were burned makes 


ten dollars more; the times you didn’t make 
| griddle-cakes when I wanted them, five dollars 


| each,” and so on, while the old Chinaman, his face 


gray and his mouth open, stood in dumb despair 
before him. 

“I owe you,” said the 
“exactly two dollars. There they are. 
Hop!” 

There seemed to be no peaceful method of 
redress for poor Hop. He slunk out of sight, 
having no friend to advise him. 

A little later in the day Jem and his partner 
announced that they were going back to their 
ranch, and called upon the landlord for their bill 
It was handed them. Jem glanced over it 

“One hundred dollars each? Correct, I believe. 
But we have a little bill agen you, Bob. There 
was the night we couldn’t sleep for the hand-organ 
We want twenty dollars each for the 
There’s the rancid butter; five 


landlord, chuckling, 
Good-by, 


loss of that sleep. 


| a week apiece for not pitchin’ it out of the window 


Let me see, that is not all; there’s the wear on our 
teeth because of your tough beef. Yes, that makes 
twenty-five more. Then it was worth seventy-five 
dollars each for listenin’ to your old jokes, an’ it’s 
lettin’ you off cheap,” etc. 

By this process Jem brought the landlord twenty 
dollars in their debt, but laughingly offered to 
come the next winter and board it out. 

Bob also laughed, but protested, and at last 
Jem looked at him quietly, 
then counted out the money. “Find Hop,” he 
said, coolly, handing the amount to his friend. 


| “Give this to him, that he may know there is such 


a thing as an honest American. I'll settle with 
this man.” 

The manner of his settling “with this man” is a 
It is certain, 
however, that the landlord was reformed by Jem’s 
rude justice. He was never known to cheat a 
Chinaman again. 
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IMPOLITE GUESTS. 


The Irish reformer, Father Mathew, used to tell 
of a remarkable visit made to his grandfather by 
Dean Swift. Mr. Mathew lived near Dublin, anc 
invited the eccentric dean to dine and spend the 
night at his house. A large party of the neighbor 
ing gentry were bidden to meet him. 

The dean drove up to the house, and summoning 
the butler asked the names of the guests. 

“Tell your master,” he shouted, “I will meet no 
such people,” and dreve away ina fury. Before 


| he reached the lodge gates, however, he changed 


his mind, returned, alighted and demanded to be 
shown to his room. 

When his host came to him, Swift said, “I am 
willing to accept your hospitality, but I will not 
meet your guests.” 

He was told that his meals should be served in 
He remained 
| thus isolated for two days, then came down in high 
good humor, joined the party and extended his 
visit for four months. 

Our ancestors were more indulgent and respect 
ful to the eccentricities of men of genius than are 
the present generation. 

Byron was accepted and patiently tolerated 
when he chose to sit in moody silence throughout 
a dinner-party given in his honor, se owling con 


| temptuously at the delicious plats before him, while 


he sipped vinegar and munched a cracker. 

Many of the leading people in English society 
regarded Thomas Carlyle with a feeling almost 
akin to reverent delight when he chose to behave 
like an ignorant boor in their drawing-rooms, even 
taking his seat, it is said, unbidden in the presence 
of the queen. 

This generation, however, has little patience 
with such eccentricities. It was an English bishop 
that is still living, who, when the historian Free- 
man had worn out his patience with his rudeness, 
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sented him to a waiting audience as “the dis- 
tinguished scholar that so admirably describes and 
illustrates the savagery of our ancestors.” 

Another English historian visiting America was 
tendered a reception by a literary club in New 
York, and formally received in a speech of welcome 
by a venerable clergyman. 

Finding the speech too long the guest yawned in 
the bishop’s face, turned his back on him, and 
walked to a window. There was a quick inter. 
change of amazed glances, then the men fell into 
groups, and the underbred visitor was left to the 
care of one man for the rest of the evening. The 
rebuke was silent, but keen and keenly felt. 

An intellect which makes a man a great scholar 
or poet can surely comprehend the ordinary rules 
of good breeding. Disregard of them is usually 
the boorish affectation of « coarse, surly nature. 


* 
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PRINCESS CLOTILDE. 


The courage and spirit of the Princess Clotilde, 
daughter of Victor Emanuel, King of Sardinia, 
and later King of Italy, is indicated by a story 
related by a writer in La Nouvelle Rerue. Princess 
Clotilde married Prince Napoleon, nephew of 
Napoleon I., and was the mother of Princes Victor 
and Louis, who are the present rival Bonapartist 
pretenders to the French throne. 

When the Franco-German War broke out in 1870, 
the princess was living in Paris. King Victor 
Emanuel, fearing that his daughter might be 
subject to inconvenience, if not to danger, when 
the fortunes of war began to turn against France, 
sent his aide-de-camp, Marquis Spinoza, to Paris 
to bring the princess and her children to Italy 
immediately. 

Marquis Spinoza presented himself to the prin- 
cess and stated his errand, to which she replied: 

“My father cannot mean to advise me to aban- 
don the country of my children in its hour of 
defeat and misfortune,” and she wrote a letter 
which Marquis Spinoza had to take to the king in 
place of the royal charges for whom he had come. 

When Victor Emanuel read his daughter’s 
letter he was deeply moved, and with eyes full of 
tears, exclaimed, “This woman has in her veins 
the purest blood of our family!” and he read the 
letter aloud. 

One of the company present, Signor Sella, said 
to the king, “Will your Majesty give me that 
letter? It would be a favor for which I should 
always be deeply grateful.” 

The king was silent a moment. Then he said, 
“When you have opened the gates of Rome to me, | 
Sella, I will give you this letter,” and he put it in 
his pocket. 

The letter is now in the possession of the Sella | 
family, King Humbert having given it to them two 
years ago. It was not given them by Victor 
Emanuel; he could not find it after he entered 
Rome. 








o-— -—___ 


NOT 


If there is any comfort in knowing our neighbors 
to be no better than ourselves, it may be had by 
reading an article in a recent English magazine in 
which the writer, under the not very happy title, 
“The Humors of a Canadian Election,” describes 
a provincial polling day. 

This writer asserts positively that no election is | 
carried in Canada without bribery—“such a thing | 
is unanimously declared by speech and by writing | 
to be absolutely impossible.” 

He pictures a contractor on the government side 
standing at one poll and calling out ina loud voice, 
“Ten dollars for a vote;” while at another polling 
centre, in reply to the government agent, who 
stands on the court-house steps and audibly offers 
five dollars for a vote to all comers, the opposition 
agent presents the remarkable argument that it 
will be more honest to take two dollars and a half 
from his party, which has not the public purse to 
draw upon, than to accept the five dollars which 
would doubtless come from the public treasury. 

In one case a prosperous farmer and his seven 
sons drove up-and offered themselves at sale for a 
hundred dollars. 

All this may be “humorous,” but it takes a pecu- 
liar sense of humor to see in it anything but 
personal dishonor and political shame. Certainly | 
it ceases to be humorous when we find it intimated | 
that the corruption is all due to Canada’s proximity 
to the United States. In point of fact, none of our 
states offers such facilities to the bribers to see 
that their purchased votes are deposited as are 
described in this article. 

The time is close at hand when such scenes will 
be as impossible in either the United States or 
Canada as those of the corrupt English elections 
of fifty years ago are to-day. 


“ HUMOROUS.” 





* 
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JUSTIFIED TRUST. 


One morning Mr. Alcott was breakfasting in 
Boston when the bell rang and a stranger sent in | 
word that he wished to see him. 

“Mr. Alcott,” said the man when they met, “you 
do not know me, and will be surprised to learn 
why I have called upon you. I am in business 
here, and am very much in want of five dollars, 
which I will repay as soon as I can. Will you lend 
it to me?” 

Here, thought Mr. Alcott, was an opportunity of 
testing his favorite theory of human nature, that 
all men may be trusted. He took out his pocket- 
book instantly. 

“I have no five-dollar bill,” said he, “but here 
are ten dollars. Take this.” 

The man looked surprised, but accepted the 
money and went his way. His creditor did not 
even take the trouble to ask his name, and was for 
months incessantly rallied by his friends, who 
would inquire when he expected to be repaid. 
More than six months afterward, at the same hour 
of the day, the man appeared again, saying: 

“Mr. Alcott, I haven’t forgotten that you lent me 
ten dollars when I only wanted five. I have called 





to pay you, and I wish you would add the interest.” 

This the creditor declined to do, but received his 
principal and suffered his debtor to go away again 
without asking his name. 





Some weeks afterward 


| their colors. 


| white is the color of springtime and purple the | 
| bastge of the season of deca 


| by 


_THE _YOUTH'S 








| he told the story in a Boston ante! house, and | 


learned on describing the appearance of his visitor | 
that he was a notorious confidence man who, in 
this instance, had apparently found the simple 
trust of the philosopher too much for even his 
professional villainy to withstand. 


HEART, OR LIVER? 





Martin F. Tupper was at one time immensely 
popular, both in England and America. Grace | 
Greenwood says of his poetry that it was a “br ief | 
though furious fashion,” and she goes on to te 
trate his British inability to take an American joke | | 
by a story of his mystification by Senator “Tom” 
Corwin. 

One evening the two sat together at a public | 
dinner, and Mr. Corwin proceeded to discourse on 
the divine art of poetry, in a manner delightfully 
absurd but rather puzzling to a poet. 

“Why, Mr. Tupper,” he asked, “do you _poets 
always make the heart the seat of love? owl 
shouid locate that passion in quite another organ— 
the liver!” 


“Why, bless my soul, Mr. Corwin, you’re not 
speaking seriously!” 
“Perfectly, my dear sir! For example, when 


but his liver always is. He loses his appetite ; if 
there are obstacles, he peaks and pines. You 
surely have observed it! Now you poets ought to 
let the heart alone, and deal with the liver. I 
would even have changes made in the old poems, 
in accordance with physiological truth.’ 

“But, my dear sir, what about the rhyme and the 
rhythm?” 

“Oh, those little things could be arranged. | For 
instane e, take the first two lines of Byron’s Maid 
of Athens. 

Maid of Athens, ere we part 
Give, oh give me back my heart! 
Now how simple the change and how satisfactory : 


Maid of Athens, ere we sever, 
Give, oh give mé back my liver!” 


a young man is in love, his heart is seldom affected | 
| 


THE MONTHS AND THE FLOWERS. 


A charming occupation for the minds and eyes | 
of all who love flowers is suggested by a recent 
investigation made in Canada concerning the 
relation of floral colors to the time of flowering. 
Mr. A. T. Drummond announces as the result of 
his observations on this subject that April, May 
and June, and to some extent July, are remarkable | 


| for the prevalence of white flowers. 


In July the yellow flowers begin to prevail and 
| their reign seems to culminate in August, which is 
the month par excellence ot golden hues. In Sep 
tember and October the ascendancy passes to blue 
and purple blossoms. 

One cannot help noticing that this march of color 
among the flowers, carrying them from white in the 
spring to blue in the autumn, recalls the supposed 
progression of age among the stars as indicated by 


It has generally been thought, although the fact 
has not yet beén finally demonstrated, that the 
white stars are the youngest, that the y ellow stars 
represent the mid-season of solar life, and that the 
deeply colored stars, red, purple and blue, are 
those which are fast passing into decadence. If 
this is true, then in the heavens also we may say 





But Mr. Drummond’s observations on the flowers 
pertain only to those which flourish in the provinces 
of Quebec and Ontario. There is need of additional 
investigation of this interesting subject, and every 
one who has sufficient love for the beautiful objects 
of nature should observe and report the results. 


MAKING HISTORY. 


It is always amusing to note the blunders made 
European writers in treating of American 
affairs, and interesting to speculate as to how 
much of the world’s history has been based upon 
similar errors. A French almanac, for instance, 
has the following entry opposite the date April 
eleventh: ‘1861, declaration of war between North 
and South America.” 


This recalls the fact that, during the Civil War, 
a Parisian journal contained the astonishing news 
that “a decisive engagement is momentarily 
expected between the Northern fleet, drawn up on 
the Mississippi River, and the Southern - f ect, 
drawn up on the Amazon!” 

How much a great American reputation amounts 
to in France may be inferred from the announce- 
ment made by the Paris Fi, vag in connection with 
the recent marriage of Miss McClellan at Paris, 
that the bride was “‘the daughter of General George 

Mac-Clellan, who for a certain time commanded 
the yop army in the American Civil War.” 

It is not alone in France, however, that similar 

blunders are made. Not long ago a “Life of 
Admiral Farragut” having been published, a notice 
of the book was published in the London Atheneum, 
one of the leading literary papers of England, in 
which it was stated that “the ‘Life of Farragut’ 
had been compiled from documents belonging to 
the family of this celebrated admiral of the Con- 
federate States.’ 


HIS RETORT. 


In Mr. P. T. Barnum’s “Struggles and Triumphs; 
or Forty Years’ Recollections,” he mentions having 
been in Washington in 1862, with Commodore 
Nutt. President Lincoln sent Mr. Barnum an 
invitation to visit the White House, and bring his 
short friend. 


The Cabinet teed the to be there, and the 
President introduced the little mariner to them. 
After a little patos Lincoln bent down his 
long. lank body, and aking Nutt by the hand, said: 
Jommodore, permit me to give you a parting 
word of advice. When you are in command of 
your fleet, if you find yourself in danger of being 
taken prisoner, I advise you to wade ashore!’ 
The commodore let his gaze travel up the whole 
_ th of Mr. Lincoln’ 8 extremely long legs, and 
plied, quietly: 
aT I guess, Mr. President, you could do that better 
than J could!’ 


COMPLIMENT INTENDED. 


An American is reproached with saying, “How 
do you do, miss?” to one of the daughters of the 





Prince of Wales—but why not? since Mr. Glad. 
stone always addresses Her Majesty as “mum.” | 
Of another American an odd story is told of his 
meeting with a deposed Italian princeling. 


A United States minister had, with due form, | 
presented this American to his serene highness | 
the Duke of Bologna. 

“Ah, glad to meet you, sir,” said the American; 
ey | don’ t remember that I ever heard of you before, 
but I’ve long had the greatest admiration for the 
sausages you make in your town! 





COMPANION. 


T. JOHN’S MILITARY SCHOOL, 
Manl lius, | N. ¥. Address WM. VERBECK, Supt. 


SCIENCE HILL SPERBYYICCE, KY. | 


A Weilesley Preparatory. 


Ohio Military Institute. 

A Classical and Scientific Training School for Boys and 

young men. Prepares thoroughly for colleges, scientific 

mt ap i and business. For illustrated catalogue address 
. H. MCKENZIE, College Hill, Cinciunati, Ohio. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 














Sth Year. Prepares WA for College, the | 
Government ae" and Business. Military Or- 
ganiza BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 

STUD Success in Busi- 

* ness Life is within 

the reach of all who take a thorough 

Bw = College qoures at HO” by | 

MAIL. ry Ri Catalogue and Ist Lesson 6c. stamps. | 
BRYANT & ‘STR TTON, 453 Main Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. | 





NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
Founded by OF MUSIC. CARL FAELTEN, 


Dr. Eben Tourjée. Director. 
The Leading Conservatory of America. 

In addition to its unequalled musical advantages, 
exceptional opportunities are also provided for the 
study of Elocution, the Fine Arts, and Modern Lanqucaes. 
The admirably equipped Home affords a safe and 
inviting residence for lady students. (ulendar free. 

"RANK J c, General Manager, 
Franklin Square, re, Boston, zieee. 


PAINT Foo 

w OF 
DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT. 
Water will run from it pure and clean. It covers double 
the surface of any other paint, and will /ast four or fire 
times /onger. Equally useful for any iron work. Se mg for 
circulars. Jos. DIXON CRUCIBLE Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


THOUSANDS OF MOTHERS have sent us testimonials 
of the merits of our 


. . 
Seamless Ribbed Waist 
FOR CHILDREN. 
Combines Durability with 
Delightful Ease and Comfort. 
The only perfect low-priced Waist 
made. Sizes, 1 to 12 years. For sale by 
all first-class Dry Goods Dealers. If | 
unable to procure in your town send 
to us for sample, enclosing 25 cents, 
or 85 cents for the better grade. 
NAZARETH MANUFACTURING CO., 
Originators and Sole Manufacturers, Nazareth, Pa. 
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The New Battleship 
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Massachusetts, in both speed and power, | 


has no superior in the Navies of the 
World. 


The M. B. L. A. 


has no superior in the world of Life | 


Insurance, and can give absolute pro- 
tection at the minimum of cost. 
60 per cent. of usual rates. 
(~ Splendid Openings for First Class Agents. 
MASS. BENEFIT LIFE ASSOCIATION, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 


GEORGE A. LITCHFIELD, President. 


«TRADE MARK. 


WORKERS” 


isthe Most ComfortableandServiceable Suspen- 


der made for a little money. Holds trousers up firmly, 

yo yields readily and never loses its stretch. Easy = 
uttons. Does not slip off. Ask for it or send 25 

in stamps for a sample pair. CHESTER SUSP _ DER 

COMPANY, 4 Decatur Avenue, Roxbury, Mass 








I laugh at thee, 
O Sun, 


Thy fiery touch malign 
no power hath on me. 


Witch Cream 


hath spoiled thy rays 
of all their blister. 


The Sun seeing her de- 
fence and thinking that 
discretion valor proved, 
he simply kissed her. 


For sale by all druggists, 25 and so-cent bot- 
ties. Small-size by mail 35 cents. 


C. H. & J. Price, 


Salem, Mass. 








‘We are advertised by our loving friends.”’ 


Mellin’s Food Childre 





HAROLD AND RUTH. 


Give the Baby Mellin’s Food 


If you wish your infant to be well nourished, healthy, 
bright, and active, and to grow up happy, 
robust, and vigorous. 


OUR BOOK FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF MOTHERS, 


“The Care and Feeding of Infants, 


Will be mailed free to any address on request. 





THE DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., 





Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


TALES TOLD BY A RANCH 
FIRESIDE. 


Il.—A Man-Killing Bear. 


The grizzly bear is without doubt the most 
formidable wild beast of North America, and the 
most dangerous antagonist to man. 
be supposed, however, that the grizzly is likely to 
attack man unprovoked; though in the old days, 
at the beginning of the present century, the first 
trappers and hunters who crossed the great plains 
and the Rockies found these huge bears very 
fierce and aggressive. 

But the advent of the white hunter, and later 
the introduction of the large-bored, breech- 
loading rifle, soon worked a radical change in 
bear nature. ‘The grizzlies of to-day do not 
eagerly assail and molest travellers as their fore- 
fathers did in the days of Lewis and Clark, and 
of the hardy adventurers who followed in the 
footsteps of these first explorers. 

Yet even now bears are occasionally found 
which will assail men in certain circumstances. 
A she-bear with cubs, if the cubs are menaced, 
will often charge with reckless fury at any brute 
or human foe, although it is often the case that 
even a she-bear will flee with abject cowardice 
from an attack, leaving her cubs to their fate. 

If a bear is suddenly surprised, where he sees 
no means of escape, he will often attack a man 
simply through dread or to get out of the way. 

Finally there are a very few wicked and crafty 
old bears which will attack from sheer malice. 

Almost every trapper past middle age who has 
spent his life in the wilderness has stories to tell 
about exceptionally savage bears of this kind. 
One of these stories was told in my ranch-house 
one winter evening by an old mountain hunter, 
clad in fur cap, buckskin hunting-shirt and 
leather trousers, who had come to the ranch at 
nightfall, when the cow-boys were returning from 
their day’s labor. 

The old fellow, who was known by the nick- 
name of ‘*Buckskin,’’ had camped for several 
months in the Bad Lands but a score of miles 
away from my ranch. Most of his previous life 
had been spent among the main chains of. the 
Rockies. After supper the conversation drifted 
to bears, always a favorite subject of talk in 
frontier cabins, and some of my men began to 
recount their own adventures with these great, 
clumsy-looking beasts. 

This at once aroused the trapper’s interest. He 
soon had the conversation to himself, telling us 
story after story of the bears he had killed and 
the escapes he had met with in battling against 
them. 

In particular he told us of one bear which, 
many years before, had killed the partner with 
whom at the time he was trapping. 

The two men were camped in a high mountain 
valley in northwestern Wyoming, their camp 
being pitched at the edge of a ‘park country’’— 
that is, a region where large glades and groves of 
tall evergreen-trees alternate. 

They had been trapping beaver, the animal 
which, on account of its abundance and the value 
of the fur, was more eagerly followed than any 
other by the old-time plains-and mountain 
trappers. They had with them four shaggy pack- 
ponies, such as most of these hunters use, and as 
these ponies were not needed at the moment, they 
had been turned loose to shift for themselves in 
the open glade country. : 

Late one evehing three of the ponies surprised 
the trappers by galloping up to the camp-fire and 
there halting. The fourth did not make his 
appearance. The trappers knew that some wild 
beast must have assailed the animals and had 
probably caught one and caused the others to flee 
for protection toward the place which they had 
learned to associate with safety. 

Before dawn the next morning the two men 
started off to look for the lost horse. They 


skirted several great glades, following the tracks 


of the ponies that had come to the fire the previous 
evening. Two miles away, at the edge of a tall 
pine wood, they found the body of the lost horse, 
already partially eaten. 

The tracks round about showed that the 
assailant was a grizzly of uncommon size, which 
had evidently jumped at the horses just after 
dusk, as they fed up to the edge of the woods. 
The owner of the horse decided to wait by the 
carcass for the bear’s return, while old Buckskin 
‘went off to do the day’s work in looking after 
traps, and the like. 

Buckskin was absent all day, and reached 
camp after nightfall. His friend had come in 
ahead of him, having waited in vain for the bear. 
As there was no moon he had not thought it 
worth while to stay by the bait during the night. 

The next morning they returned to the carcass 
and found that the bear had returned and eaten 
his full, after which he had lumbered off up the 
hillside. They took up his tracks and followed 
him for some three hours; but the wary old 
brute was not to be surprised. When they at 


last reached the spot where he had made his bed, 


It must not 
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as they approached, for he had evidently left ma 
great hurry. 
After following the roused animal for some 


He was in an ugly mood, and kept halting every 
mile or so to walk to and fro, bite and break 
down the saplings, and paw the earth and dead 
logs; but in spite of this bullying he would not 
absolutely await their approach, but always 
shambled off before they came in sight. 

At last they decided to abandon the pursuit. 
They then separated, each to make an afternoon’s 
hunt and return to camp by his own way. 

Our friend reached camp at dusk, but his 
partner did not turn up that evemng at all. 
However, it was nothing unusual for either one 
of the two to be off for a night, and Buckskin 
thought little of it. 

Next morning he again hunted all day, and 
returned to camp fully expecting to see his friend 
there, but found no sign of him. The second 
night passed, still without his coming in. 

The morning after, the old fellow became 
uneasy and started to hunt him up. All that day 








“ Buckskin "’ 


he searched in vain, and when, on coming back 
to camp, there was still no trace of him, he was 
sure that some accident had happened 

The next morning he went back to the pine 


| distance they found they could not overtake him. | 


| 1t was only to find that he must have heard them | upward, and the bear, altering his course to an 





oblique angle, had imtercepted him, making his 
rush just as he came through a patch of low 
willows. The body of the man lay under the 
willow branches beside the brook, terribly torn 
and disfigured. 

Evidently the bear had rushed at him so 
quickly that he could not fire his gun, and 
had killed him with its powerful jaws. The 
unfortunate man’s body was almost torn to 
pieces. ‘The killing had evidently been done 
purely for malice, for the remains were uneaten, 
nor had the bear returned to them. 

Angry and horrified at his friend's fate, old 
Buckskin spent the next two days in looking 
carefully through the neighboring groves for fresh 
tracks of the cunning and savage monster. At 
last he found an open spot of ground where the 
brute was evidently fond of sunning himself in 
the early morning; and to this spot the hunter 
returned before dawn the following day. 

He did not have long to wait. By sunrise a 
slight crackling of the thick undergrowth told 
him that the bear was approaching. A few 
minutes afterward the brute appeared. It was a 





and the Bear. 


large beast with a poor coat, its head scarred by | 
teeth and claw marks gamed in many a combat 


| with others of its own kind. 


grove in which they had separated on leaving the | 


trail of the bear. His friend had worn hob-nail 
boots instead of moccasins, and this made it 
much easier to follow his tracks. With some 


difficulty the old hunter traced him for some four | 


miles, until he came toa rocky stretch of country, 
where all sign of the footprints disappeared. 


However, he was a little startled to observe | 


footprints of a different sort. A great 


bear, | 


without doubt the same one that had killed the | 


horse, had been travelling in a course parallel to 
that of the man. 

Apparently the beast had been lurking just in 
front of his two pursuers the day they followed 


‘WHY NOT BE A VETERINARY | 


him from the carcass; and from the character of | 


the “sign’’ Buckskin judged that as soon as he 


separated from his friend, the bear had likewise | 


turned and had begun to follow the trapper. 


| rocky piece of ground, and when the old hunter 

failed in his efforts to trace up his friend, he took 
the trail of the bear instead. 

Three-quarters of a mile on, the bear, which 


The bear had not followed the man into the | 


| had so far been walking, had broken into a 

| gallop, the claws making deep scratches here and 

| there in ‘the patches of soft earth. The trail then 
led into a very thick and dark wood, and here the | 


footprints of the man suddenly reappeared. 


| young lawyers struggling for a living, young | 


| For some little time the old hunter was unable 
| to make up his mind with certainty as to which | 


| one was following the other; but finally, in the 
decaved mold by a rotten log, he found unmis- 
takable sign where the print of the bear's foot 
| overlaid that of the man. This put the matter 
beyond doubt. The bear was following the man. 

For a couple of hours more the hunter slowly 

and with difficulty followed the dim trail. 

The bear had apparently not cared to close in, 
| but had slouched along some distance behind the 
|man. Then ina marshy thicket where a mountain 
| stream came down, the end had come. 
| Evidently at this place the man, still unconscious 
| that he was followed, had turned and gone 





It came boldly into the opening and lay down, 
but for some time kept turning its head from side 
to side so that no shot could be obtained. 

At last, growing impatient, the hunter broke a 
stick. Instantly the bear swung his head around 
sidewise, and in another moment a bullet crashed 
into its skull at the base of the ear, and the huge 
body fell limply over on its side, lifeless. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
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For the Companion. 


SURGEON? 


To the young man just completing his college 
course, or the youth about to leave school without 
going to college, the question, ‘*What shall I 
do?” presents a most serious problem. ‘Am I 
best fitted for a mercantile career,’’ he asks him- | 
self, “or do my tastes incline toward one of the 
learned professions ?”’ 

Opportunities for rapid advancement in business 
are not relatively so numerous as they once were, 
while the number of applicants for positions is 
proportionately larger. In the professions the 


same conditions prevail. There are hosts of | 





| 
physicians are equally abundant, there is a 


sufficient number of dentists to supply the de- 
mand, and it is not every one who is adapted to | 
success as a minister of the gospel. 

While it is true that ‘‘there is plenty of room 
at the top,’’ the top seems farther beyond reach 
than it used to be, and it is much more difficult 
to climb from one rung of the ladder to the next. 

Yet there is one profession, that of the veteri- | 
nary surgeon, which although it has become 
more prominent of late years 1s still unfilled, 
especially in this country. The United States, 
with its vast agricultural and live-stock interests, 
offers a large field for such practitioners. 

Until recent years the popular idea, usually 


borne out by the facts, was that a ‘“‘horse-doctor’’ 
belonged to a low order of beings. He was sup- 
posed to be an ignorant, disreputable person, one 
to be generally avoided unless his services. were 
needed for a sick horse or cow, when he was 
called in as the custodian of certain traditional 
stable lore which ordinary individuals were not 
supposed to possess. 

Still some of the old school of ‘‘horse-doctors”’ 
were thought well of. ‘They were men who had 
not had an opportunity to go abroad to study 
veterinary science, and yet had become good, 
common-sense practitioners by dint of applying 
their powers of observation, and reading the 
veterinary books and magazines published abroad 
atthe time. In those days there were no veterinary 
colleges nor publications in the United States. 

The opinion that a veterinary surgeon is simply 
a horse and cow doctor is too narrow. A well- 
educated veterinary surgeon, besides being useful 
as a general practitioner, can give valuable advice 
touching wide interests. His opinion should be 
sought, and his suggestions followed in out- 
breaks of contagious disease among animals, and 
in respect of the public health so far as it is 
influenced by these maladies. 

By far the larger number of veterinarians are 
and always will be employed in doctoring indi- 
vidual horses, cattle, sheep and other animals, 
but to many a wide field is and will be more and 
more afforded. The problem of keeping our 
flocks and herds in health is closely connected 
with that of keeping in health the whole body of 
the people. For the people in general consume 
the products of some domestic animals and are 
brought into close contact with others, while it is 
well known that the maladies of these animals 
may be ‘“‘caught’’ in some form by mankind. 

Some of the official directions in which the 
veterinary surgeon can act are in the army, in the 
work of the national Department of Agriculture, 
as scientific investigators at the various state 
agricultural experiment stations, as professors in 
the agricultural colleges, as state officials for the 
suppression of contagious animal diseases, and as 
members or employés of boards of health. 

In continental Europe and Great Britain the 
importance of having educated veterinarians in 
the army to advise in the purchase and to 
preserve the health of the cavalry, artillery and 
train horses is so well understood that veterinary 
officials are given commissions, because men of 
proper education and capability for the work 
cannot be procured unless accorded the rank, 
privileges and pay of officers and gentlemen. 

The English army has a regular veterinary 
department. Its chief has the rank of colonel, 
and those under him descend in grade as lieu- 
tenant-colonels, majors, captains, first lieutenants, 
to the most recent appointees, who enter as second 
lieutenants. In fact, the most promising of the 
young veterinarians in England to-day enter 
the military service. 

The military service of the United States does 
not compare in this respect with that of other 
eivfized countries. With hundreds of thousands 
of dollars invested in horses and mules for mili- 
tary purposes, there are but a few army veterina- 
rians. Their rank and pay is that of sergeant- 
major—a non-commissioned officer. They cannot 
very well associate with the enlisted men, and the 
officers will not associate with them. Hence they 
are nondescripts, neither officers or soldiers. 

It is to be hoped that this state of affairs will 
be remedied before many years, although the 
prospect is not very hopeful. 

The Massachusetts Legislature of 1891 passed a 
law providing for the appointment of a veterinary 
surgeon on the staff of each battalion of cavalry 
or battery of artillery in the volunteer militia, to 
rank as a first lieutenant. This, the first step in 
a needed military reform, it is to be hoped, will be 


| followed by the formation of a proper army vet- 


erinary department by the national government. 

The United States Department of Agriculture 
has for several years employed a number of 
veterinarians in what is known as the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. Its chief is a veterinary sur- 
geon. He has several assistant veterinarians, 
who are engaged in the eradication of contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia among cattle, in the investiga- 
tion of infectious animal diseases, and in the 
inspection of animals and meats shipped abroad 
for food in order to guarantee their healthfulness. 

The inspection of animals and meats has been 
undertaken quite recently, and has already 
resulted in the removal by Germany and France 
of their embargoes upon American pork. It will 
no doubt soon benefit still further the American 
shippers; and as the work increases in scope, 
undoubtedly more men will be required. 

Many of the states, and especially those whose 
leading interest is agriculture, now have agricul- 
tural experiment stations, which are supplied 
with money from the state and national treasuries. 
for the purpose of scientific investigations of 
matters of interest to the farmer. Although in 
most of them the work has been largely connected 
with chemistry, yet their equipment is incomplete 
without the aid of a veterinary pathologist and 
bacteriologist to study the diseases of animals. 

Such positions are certain to be created within 
a few years, opening a number of opportunities 
to young men of a scientific turn of mind. 

Besides the agricultural experiment stations, 
we have the state agricultural colleges, which are 
also supplied with public money. Some of these 
have chairs of veterinary science on their faculties 
in order to impart to the young farmer the 
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knowledge necessary to maintain the animals of 
the farm in a state of health. Other colleges will 
no doubt establish these professorships as soon 
as their funds will permit, thus providing still 
more employment for veterinarians. 

Another field for veterinary surgeons is as state 
veterinarians. The profession has been recognized 
in this way, more particularly in the great live- 
stock-raising communities of the West, where it 
is the duty of the state veterinarians to enforce 
the laws for the suppression and prevention of 
the contagious animal diseases. In other sections 
these laws are insufficient or non-existent; but as 
the country becomes more highly civilized the 
evils of infectious animal diseases will become 
more apparent, and then the veterinarian will 
find still greater demand for his services. 

Another field for veterinary duty is to guard 
the public health from diseases common to ani- 
mals and man, or transmissible from animals to 
mankind. Hence in all large cities a veterinarian 
should be a member of every board of health, or 
one should be an employé. 

New York, Jersey City and Brooklyn 
have veterinarians connected with their respective 
health boards, and the Boston Board of Health 
employs a qualified veterinarian as inspector at 
the Brighton abattoir. But in the majority of 


now 


our large cities politics play a more important | 


part in the appointment of the incumbents to 
various positions than fitness. Hence insolvent 
cigar manufacturers and sausage-makers may be 
appointed as inspectors of slaughter-houses and 
provisions, instead of men who by their education 
and training have the requisite knowledge of the 
subject. 

Dairy inspection is another subject that has 
received but little attention as yet. There are 
laws providing that, unless milk contains thirteen 
per cent. of total solids, the dealer shall be liable 
to a fine; yet the sanitary surroundings of the 
cows and their condition of health receive no 
consideration whatever. Tuberculosis is not 
infrequent in cattle, and it is known that milk 
from tuberculous cows may produce consumption 
in the human being. Here is then another oppor- 
tunity for the veterinarian to demonstrate his 
usefulness. 

Though the ranks of veterinarian practitioners 
are rapidly filling, the profession will doubtless 
long afford an honorable maintenance to com- 
petent men who engage in it, and occasionally 
one will be found who, by his special adaptability 
to the work, or because of particularly favorabie 
surroundings, will be able to retire early witha 
competency. 

The income of a veterinarian will depend much 
on his ability and environment. A young prac- 
titioner whose gross receipts are twelve hundred 
dollars for his first year’s work can be considered 
as fortunate. If he makes half of that he should 
feel encouraged. If he is successful in the treat- 
ment of his cases and is liked by his clients, he 
ought to do better every year. Yet he will enjoy 
a larger income than most of his fellows when his 
annual earnings reach even as much as thirty-five 
hundred or four thousand dollars. 

There are veterinarians who make two or three 
times this amount, but they form a small minority 
of the profession, and most of them began their 


labors years ago, when men educated in this | 


branch of medicine were less numerous than at 
present. 

Those holding public positions as professors, 
government or state 
ranging from fifteen hundred to thirty-five hun- 
dred dollars; but many of them require, in 
addition to a practical education, a scientific 
training. The services of such investigators of 
all kinds in the New World are in much less 
demand than in the Old. 

Many a farmer’s son in stock-breeding districts, 
or near populous localities, might take up the 
study of veterinary medicine with a view to 
supplementing work on the farm by the practice 
of this profession. Outside of cities and large 


towns he would not find enough to do to enable | 


him to depend upon the profession as a sole 
means of support. 

The expense of obtaining a veterinary education 
varies with circumstances. Does the student live 
in the city where the school is situated, and can 
he reside at home free of expense to himself? Or 
does he come from a distance and have to pay 
board? Of course in either case the cost of 
tuition and text-books, note-books and stationery 
is the same. One hundred to one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars per annum for tuition, and 
forty or fifty dollars for the necessary books, is a 
fair estimate. 

The expense is less if he attends an institution 
where the course is included in two winter 
sessions of six months each—as at the American 
Veterinary College in New York, or the Chicago 
Veterinary College—than it would be if he entered 
where attendance is required at three winter 
sessions of eight months each, as at the veterinary 
departments of the University of Pennsylvania 
and Harvard University. But he would have the 
satisfaction in the latter case of a more thorough 
training. 

If he sees proper and can afford the expense he 
can go abroad to complete his education. In 
short, while he can fit himself after a fashion for 
seven or eight hundred dollars, twelve to eighteen 
hundred will fit him more thoroughly, or he can 
even lay out six or seven thousand to advantage. 

A young man, in order to be a successful 
Veterinarian, should have a love for, animals and 


officials, receive salaries | 


|a knack for managing and understanding them, 

together with a taste for medicine. ‘The pursuit 
| will enable him to lead a healthy outdoor life, 
| particularly to be desired if his physical condition 
/or mental characteristics render a sedentary 
| occupation unsuitable. 

Though his income may not be as large as that 
of a prosperous practitioner of human medicine, 
| yet on the other hand it will take less time to 
| build up a practice that will render him self- 

supporting. 
| A modern veterinarian should and often does 
| possess as good an education as a medical doctor. 
| This being the case, people can no longer look 
| down upon him as belonging to an inferior order 
| of beings. 

Therefore the veterinary profession is worthy 
of the consideration of the young man who is 
saying, ‘‘What shall I do?” 

AusTIN Peters, M. R. C. V. 58. 
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THE BLACK SENTINEL. 


During the summer I had an extemporized 
writing-table up in an unfinished chamber, as a 
place for retirement when too much was going on 
in the house for elaboration of ideas. Only the 


attic above, which is the game preserve of the 
spiders, and unfortunately for their safety and 
peace of mind, is also the home of the mud-wasps. 








AT 


The spider is the natural prey of the wasp, as 
| the fly is the prey of the spider. I do not know 
| that wasps devour spiders, but I have before now 
| found a handful of spider carcasses where the 
| wasps have established a storehouse. 


| from pure maliciousness, the mud-wasps only 


joist and cobwebs separated the room from the | 
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never remember from one journey to another 
through what opening of the window they are | 
accustomed to pass. By their constant hoverings 
to find their way out and in, they kept the spiders 
on the alert and dodging under their nets. 

My sympathies were with them, but the wasps 
were attending to their own work without stopping 
to molest them. To have closed up the wasps’ 
passage through the window would have put them 
in a killing mood, dangerous to the spiders as 
well as myself. 

When you establish yourself near the highway 
of building mud-wasps, it is best to maintain 
strict neutrality. If you interfere with their 
labors you are likely to receive a retaliatory sting. 
Let them alone and they will let you alone. 

One morning when I brought my work up into 
the storeroom | found the corner of the window | 
below the wasps’ door filled by a large web, and 


| occupied by a huge spider. 


ld Me 
Nal 


While a hornet will sting a spider to death | 


| kill for profit, on quite as high principle as we | 


| superior orders of creation slay to provide for 
|our wants. These wasps are very 
insects; and while they are going to and fro on 
their business, a spider may remain in plain sight 
| of them without molestation. 
The knowing weavers are aware of this, and it 
is only when the winged hunters are abroad that 
they keep sharp outlook for their lives. 

While a stinging hornet will dart with a swift- 
ness that a spider cannot escape, unless it has 





of movement. 


industrious | 


His body was nearly as big as that of Jehosh- 
aphat, whom | described in a previous paper, but 
he was a surly-looking fellow, with short legs, 
and nearly black. I had no desire to fraternize 
with him, but I wished to watch his operations. 

The web was a stroke of policy, whether intelii- 
gently conceived or not. A wasp can seldom fly 
straight through an aperture after finding it, but 
will alight somewhere near and crawl through. 
As a result, sooner or later the wasps would get 
entangled in the large wel. If their door had 
been covered they would have become enraged, 
but as it was they were evidently disgusted with 
their own awkwardness. 

As soon as they could kick 
themselves loose they would 
go to a knot-hole through one 
of the clapboards, which also 
served them as a door; and it 
was not long before the work- 
ing wasps avoided the spiders’ 
window. 

I made up my mind that the 
big black spider was established 
there as a sentinel on duty to 
protect the trapping colony. 
His web was strong. The place 
where he sat only ap- 
proached by a crooked alley, | 
with thick-woven walls, mak- | 
ing his retreat safe from all | 
winged enemies. The outlying portions of his | 
web, extending up the sash on either side of the 
broken pane, were especially adapted to catch 
and hold a strong insect. 

A working wasp, howev.r, alights too gently | 
to become seriously entangled. When one got 
caught, the spider would run out of the door of 
his retreat and watch with manifest interest while 
the wasp struggled with outstretched wings and 
straining limbs. But the black sentinel kept at 
a respectful distance, and would dodge back into 
his stronghold when his stinging adversary was 


was 


| about to break loose. 


superior agility, the mud-wasp is much slower | 
Any alert spider can dodge the | 


swoop of a mud-wasp, and escape to a place of | 


safety before it can again rise to wing. 

When under its web the spider is safe from 
attack, for if there is one thing that a wasp 
detests, it is to have its feet entangled in a spider's 
net. 

Our spiders showed their sagacious instinct by 
building their home webs in the low, windowless 
attic over the kitchen extension. There it was 
too dark for their enemies to see them, and they 
| came out only to hunt and lay their trapping-nets 
in the wasp-infested territory. The dark attic 
opens into the unfinished chamber by a low door- 
way which is usually left open. Both the spiders 
and the wasps make free with the room 
during warm weather. 

I soon discovered that the insects 
| 
| 
| 


laid their trapping-nets outside, while 
plenty of cocoons were visible when a 
light was put into the dark attic. 

I learned, however, that while the 
sedentary spider sits in its net and 
waits for the game to come to it, the 
same spider will spread several nets in 
different parts of the room, and go 
frequently from one to another to see 
if flies are caught. Some of the nets 
were never occupied, and remained 
unvisited the greater part of the day. 
These I believed belonged to the house- 
keepers in the dark attic, who only 
came out when hungry. 

‘There seemed to be some code among 
them against plundering each other's 
nets. But there was one big fellow who 
lived altogether by appropriating the 
game from the nets of other spiders. Their 
which from some fault of construction cannot be 
raised easily, and is seldom disturbed. Sundry 
broken corners of the panes gave the spiders free 
egress and ingress. During a protracted drought 
of the summer they literally covered the window 
with their nets, outside and in. 

But a larger corner was broken from a lower 
pane, and the aperture was used as a door by 
| the wasps which built in the attic above, to the 
| great disturbance of the spiders. The wasps can 





| 


The web caught no flies, but this was not 
necessary, for when the occupant got hungry he 
made a foraging journey to the nets of the other 
spiders. If the owners were present they would 
run out past him as he came in, but he never 
showed any disposition to harm them. 

If they had a reserve of game on hand, he 
would stop to eat; but if he found a net empty of 
food he would go at once to another. 

As it is the legitimate order of things that the 
standing army shall be fed by the industry of the 
civilians, there was no fault to be found. Besides, 
I had discovered that he was in active service. 
after I had found him, when he 
running about the outer edge of his web, a winged 
hunter—sent out perhaps by the building colony 


Soon was 


| of the upper attic to attack the owner of the 


troublesome net—struck down with such forcible 
intent to kill that it buried itself in the web. 
The spider dodged the swoop, and killed the 
wasp before it could disentangle itself to sting! 





He proceeded to web it in. Then he cut it loose | 
favorite resort was a window near where I wrote, | from the net, dragged his enemy by the head and 


dropped it over the window-sill. I did not see 


ll ol 

300 
sometimes found in orchards during the fruit- 
falling season. Fortunately they do not often 


come into the house; for their voracity and 
ingenuity make them unendurable pests. 

They took a fancy to a tree of early ripening 
cherries in the yard. Methods taken to 


make the ground around the trunk impassable, 


were 


but the stationary clothes-line of wire, the end of 
which fastened to the tree, was not taken 
down. ‘The ants went up an apple-tree some four 
rods distant, then formed a procession along the 
wire and went the whole length of it to reach the 
cherries. 

It was not until the dry weather set in that they 
came into the house. Nothing but glass jars and 
tightly-covered vessels would withstand their 
ravages. No box would keep them out of the 


was 


sugar, and no crock would keep them out of the 
pickles and preserves. 

They would gnaw through any paper or cloth 
covering that could be tied over the crocks, and 
would actually lift a stone cover or weighted plate 
by insinuating their bodies They 
invaded the cellar and found their way on an 
insulated table, the legs standing in dishes of soft 
soap, by what method we could not divine, but in 
due time discovered. 

Among other things over which the fight for 
possession had been carried on was a large crock 
filled with honey in the comb. It was brought 
up into the storeroom, no ants having as yet 
appeared there. 

But they made their appearance in the course 
of the following day—led there, I have no doubt, 
by an exploring party sent out to re-discover the 
honey. 


underneath. 


The crock was then placed in a tub partly filled 
with water, and the ants were challenged to get 
at the honey without swimming. It took them 
less than twenty-four hours to solve the problem, 
for the next morning several of the black robbers 
were discovered on the plate that covered the 
crock. 

As I was working there that day it was my 
mission to find out how they did it. 

It was not long before an ant dropped from the 
joist above plump into the middle of the plate, 
curled up a minute from the shock of the fall, 
then turned over upon its feet and ran to the 
sweet drippings, left as tribute to keep them from 
working their way inside. A second ant followed 
the first, and shortly after a third dropped from 
the joist above. Plainly they fell by preconcerted 
plan and not by accident. After this we thought 
it best to provide candy-jars for the honey. 

When, a few days after, I saw one of these 
marauders climbing up to the web of the spider 
sentinel, 1 fear I felt something like a vindictive 
relish in anticipation of seeing it get into a scrape. 

1 had never manifestation 
special animosity the weavers and 
mound-builders. Yet I have often noticed that 
when a spider meets a black ant it will turn out 
for it, as a large dog will avoid a small cur which 
is likely to snap its legs. Still I did not suppose 
the wasp-killer would yield up to the trespasser 
the freedom of his web. 

The ant ran all over the web with investigative 
curiosity, treading upon it as easily as a spider. 
The black warrior remained motionless down in 
his stronghold, waiting, | imagined, for the 
intruder to get well into his trap. But when the 
ant found the opening and started the 
crooked alley, the great spider rushed out like a 
fox with a pack of dogs after it. 

He literally tumbled from the web to the floor, 
without using his limbs, crawled slowly a little 
way, then stood with curled-up legs, too terrified 
to run in any direction. 

I should have defended the huge coward if the 
ant had come down for attack. But the astonished 
explorer ran back out of the alley, and all about 
the web. Its head went right and left, like a 
hound on doubtful trail. Then appearing to get 
scent of the occupant at the hole through the 
casing, the ant ran out that way, chased 
up and down the outside sill and dis- 
appeared down the side of the house, 
evidently thinking the spider had web- 
bed to the ground. 

The spider stood motionless nearly 
five minutes, the picture of abject terror. 
Then mustering up courage, he darted 
off to some boxes piled in the corner 
and disappeared behind them. I never 
saw him afterward. 

I had some anxiety thereafter about 
the safety of Jehoshaphat and his 
family down-stairs; but it was the only 
time that I saw any of the ants molest 
a spider, or show any disposition to 
enter their nets. Soon after, when the 
rains came on, they took their depart- 
ure, and left the household to peace 
and thanksgiving. 

The web of the black sentinel was left 
to serve the purpose for which it was 
built, until an unappreciative member of the 
family remarked that, if spiders brought good 
fortune, the goose that lays the golden egg ought 


witnessed any of 


between 


down 


him kill another wasp, but he would play about)| to have come in through that window before 


the outer part of his web as if luring to an attack. 
I found dead wasps on the floor under his web. 

But my high respect for the prowess of the 
black warrior suffered a serious depreciation 
when one day I saw him routed ignominiously 
from his stronghold. 

For some time the house had been infested by | 
a variety of large black ants—the kind which are | 


then. 
| the window taken out and cleaned up, in the 


Then she declared her intention to have 
interests of respectable housekeeping. 

There was no reason to object, for the drought 
was broken that afternoon by a sharp thunder- 
shower, and the dashing rain against the leaking 
panes drove all the spiders from their nets. 

L. ALvorD DINGEE. 
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LINES AND ANGLES. 


Can you with two straight lines make one angle? 
Two angles? Three angles? Four angles? 
More than four ? 

How few angles can be made with three lines? How 
many? What intermediate numbers cannot be 
made? Why ? 

In this way try four, five, six lines. 

Now find the rule for telling the greatest number of 
angles for any number of lines. 








For the Companion. 


TRUE TO THE “MAYFLOWER.” 
Abroad. 


Italian skies, cathedrals grand, 
In vain their glories shed; 

The sunsets of her native land 
The maiden craved instead. 


The orange-tree cast down its gold 
To cheer her alien way 

She sighed, “O that I m gut behold 
“The apple-boughs in May!” 


Proud nobles sought to win her smile, 
Forgetting rank and fame; 

“Their crests,” she said, “cannot beguile, 
“Of Pilgrim blood I came.” 


The dazzling pomp of Church and State 
She met with gaze serene, 

And envied not the hapless fate 
Of one who lived a queen. 


“Thank God,” she wrote, “we have no art; 
“In palaces I freeze; 
“The tragic beggars wring my heart; 


” 


“O home beyond the seas! 
At Home. 


We rode, one glowing afternoon, 
Along the mountain-side; 

From the still lake we heard the loon, 
And echoes weird replied. 


The blue jay sounded his alarm 
Among the changing leaves; 

And here and there we passed a farm, 
And looked for garnered sheaves. 


Among the rocks a farmer bent, 
His swaying scythe in hand; 

“Your toil,” we said, “were better spent 
“On fertile prairie land.” 


“New Engiend’s good enough for me!” 
He cried, “for me and mine!” 

And stooping lower, he set free 
A clinging blackberry-vine. 


Then blowing, with a cheerful nod, 
Some thistle-down away; 
He mowed again his golden-rod, 
Content to call it hay. 
MARY THACHER HIGGINSON. 
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For the Companion. 
FORGIVENESS. 


A street boy was run over several weeks ago 
by a heavy wagon in New York City. He was 
in the gutter, in the act of stooping, and did not 
see the approaching team. Another gamin, who 
had been taunting him, ran away when the 
accident happened. The injured boy was taken 
to the nearest hospital, where he was found to 
be fatally hurt. 

After he had been in the hospital a few days a 
small boy, as ragged and friendless as himself, 
called to ask about him and to leave an orange 
for the injured lad. The visitor was shy and 
embarrassed, and would answer no questions. 

He soon came again with an apple, to be used 
for the same purpose. After that almost every 
day he appeared at the hospital, bringing some 
small gift. 

One day the nurse told the little visitor that his 
friend could not get well. The boy lingered .in 
the receiving-room, and then with great hesitation 
asked if he could see John. He had been invited 
before, but had refused. 

The little patient was lying on his cot, very 
pale and weak. His eyes opened in dull surprise 
when he was told that he had a visitor. Before 
he knew it two little arms were about his neck, 
and a familiar, grimy face bent over his and. 
sobbed : 

“TI say, Johnny, can yer forgive a feller? We 
was always fightin’, an’ I know I hurt yer, an’ 
I’m sorry. Won't ye tell me, Johnny, that ye 
haint got no grudge agin me ?”’ 

The boy reached up his thin arms and locked 
them around his little mate’s neck, and said: 
*“Don’tcry, Bobby. Don’t feel bad. I was firin’ 
a rock at yer when the wagon hit me. You for- 
give me? Yes, you forgive me—an’ I’ll forgive 
you, an’ then we’ll be square. The folks here 
learned me a prayer. How does it go, nurse ?”* 

“Forgive us our trespasses,’’ said the white- 
robed nurse, softly. 

The next morning Bob was a little late. The 
kind nurse met him with a grave face. Johnny, 
she said, had just died. She led the boy to the 
place where his little friend lay shrouded from 
sight. He looked at the dead face a moment, and 
turned away with streaming eyes. 

“Didn’t he say—nothin’—about me ?”’ 

‘He spoke about you before he died, and asked 
if you were here,” replied the nurse. 

“Are you sure he forgiv’ me?’’ pleaded the 
trembling voice. 

“1 am quite sure.” 

**Then—may I—may I go to ther funeral ?”’ 

‘Indeed you may,” said the nurse, tenderly. 
‘Poor Johnny hasn't any friends.” 

He was the only mourner; his little heart the 
only one that ached, and his the only tears shed 
over the pauper sod. But Bob had exchanged 
forgiveness with his friend before he died, and felt 
his conscience clear with his small world. 

If such nobility of feeling can be found in the 
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midst of ignorance and vice, what excuse can | 
there be for us if we fail to exhibit it? His teach- | 
ing, *‘Who spake as never man spake,” is em- | 
phatic: ‘Forgive if ye have ought against any, 
that your Father also which is in heaven may 
forgive you your trespasses.”’ 





a 
A CHINESE NEWSPAPER. 


Undoubtedly the oldest newspaper in the world 
is the Tching-Pao of Pekin, sometimes called the 
| Pekin Gazette, the literal translation of whose 
name is “the news of the capital.” The extrava- 
gant claim is made in behalf of it that it was 
founded seven hundred and forty years before 
the Christian era; but there is no evidence to 
support such a claim, nor indeed to show that it 
was published any earlier than our own Middle 
| Ages. But it is reasonable to suppose that it has 
| had a continuous existence from a date consider- 
ably earlier than the European invention of 
| printing. 


In a recent communication to the Commercial 
Geographical Society, M. Imbault Huard, French 
consul at Pekin, says of the Tching-Pao: 

“The Capea of this journal is a most instructive 
thing; it unfolds a veritable panorama not only of 
official life, but also of Chinese social life. 

“The reader will find in it, together with other 
official documents, the date upon which the 
emperor has decided to replace his summer hat 
with a winter hat. The reader will observe here 
that six of the successful candidates for a doctor’s 
degree are ninety years old, and thirteen of them 
more than eighty years old—which gives us an 
impressive idea of the persistence and continuity 
of classical study in China.” 

The ae Pao is made up of three departments, 
one of which, called the Kung-men ch’ae, or “copy 
of the palace gate,” is very similar to the “court 
circular” published by English newspapers, and 
records the doings of the emperor and his court. 

The second department, or Shang-yii, consists of 
imperial decrees, and the third, the Tsow-pao, is 
made up of memorials or official papers of the 
officers of the empire. Many of these are requests 
for orders or rulings, and are answered either in 
the decrees or in special memoranda printed 


on no account to touch a note. She obeyed orders, 
and during a solemn pause, when the silence of 
the instruments produced a grand effect, she con- 
tinued her frantic motions. This extra dumb 
display, however, passed without notice. 

One day, while walking through the streets of 
Philadelphia, Herz was startled by another of 
Uliman’s “accessories.” Large posters were 

lacarded, headed with the legend, “A Thousand 
Jandles.”” They preceded the announcement of 
Herz’s concert for the next evening. 

Ullman would not explain, but smiled mysteri- 
ously to Herz’s demand to know what it all meant. 
The next evening he discovered that the concert- 
room was lighted with a thousand candles instead 
of the ordinary gas-jets. The room was crowded; 
and some of the Ce ney counted the lights, and 
then complained that they were eight short of the 
advertised number. 

The shrewd manager advertised another concert 
in which Herz would improvise on a_ theme 
approved by a majority of the audience. The hall 
was packed and the competition lively. Melodies 
were sung and whistled ; then the audience shouted 
their approval, or hissed their disapprobation. 
Then Herz improvised on the theme which had 
received more acclamation than hisses. The scene 
baffled the reporter, but the concert was a great 
pecuniary success. 

Such musical charlatanism was degrading; but 
Uliman knew his public, and Herz returned to 
Europe a rich man. Those were the days when 
the American people flocked to see Barnum’s 
“woolly horse” and “George Washington’s negro 
nurse. 
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For the Companion. 
SAINT FLORENT -LE-VIEIL.* 


The agecious open vale, the vale of doom, 
Is full of autumn sunset; blue and strong 
The semicirque of water sweeps among 
Her lofty aeres, each a martyr’s tomb: 
And slowly, slowly, melt into the gloom 
Two little idling clouds, that look for long 
Like roseleaf bodies of two babes in song 
Correggio left to flush a convent room. 


Dear hill, deflowered in the frantic war! 
In my day, rather, have I seen thee blest, 
h pastoral roofs to break the darker crest 
Of apple-woods by many-isléd Loire, 
nd fires that long suffuse the lower west, 
Blanching the beauty of the evening star. 
LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 








immediately after the ways’ 

A curious feature of the official decrees, to those 
who have-some knowledge of the Chinese lan. | 
guage, is the attempt to transliterate, or render | 
phonetically, foreign words into Chinese. In a! 
recent decree the “European” word Qo-ti-ma-tong 
occurs several times. It is neither more nor less 
than the Latin word ultimatum, now used in its 
diplomatic sense by all Western powers. 

Another European word frequently used in 
another decree is to-li-foong, and this was found to 
mean the telephone. 

Typographical mistakes are entirely possible, 
because the JTching-Pao is printed from movable 
types of wood, but the execution of a few proof. 
readers had the effect to discourage their occur 
rence. 
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TRUFFLE-HUNTING. 


While the author of “Wanderings by Southern 
Waters” was in the south of France he engaged an 
old man to show him how truffles were gathered. 
At the appointed hour the man appeared witha 
pig walking by his side—an ugly-looking beast, 
with an arched back and a long, turned-up nose. It 
was four years old, and in the language of the 
place, was quite “serious.” As a mark of distinc- 
tion it wore a leather collar. The three hunters— 
the two men and the pig—climbed the rocky side 
of a steep gorge, and came out upon a plateau. 
Here, under the oak-trees, they were to find the 
truffles, which grow only near oaks or hazels. 


At a sign from the old man, the pig began sniflin 
about the roots of a little tree, and then proceede 
to dig with her nose, se up the larger stones 
as if they were feathers. She had smelt a truffle, 
and the man seized her by the ear, for her manner 
was suspicious. This was the first time they had 
been out together since the last season, and the pig 
had forgotten part of her education. 

She manages to get a truffle into her mouth. He 
tugs at her ear with one hand, and uses his stick 
upon her nose with the other. The pig screams 
with anger, but will not open her jaws wide enough 
to - him slip the stick inside and hook out the 
truffle. 

The prize is swallowed, and the old man, forget- 
ful of all decorum, calls his assistant a pig, which 
in France is always an insult. The game has 
opened badly, although one of the parties con- 
cerned is of a different opinion. 

In a few minutes, however, a second truffle is 
found, and this time the old man delivers a whack 
on the pig’s nose at the right moment, and seizing 
the mushroom, handsitto me. Then he takes from 
his pocket an ear of corn, and picking off a few 
= gives them to the pig by way of soothing 

er injured feelings and encouraging her to go on 
with the hunt. 

We move about in the dry, open wood, keeping 
always near the trees, and truffle after truffle is 
turned up from the reddish light soil. Her for- 
gotten training soon comes back to the pig. Ata 
mere twitch of the ear she retires at the right 
moment, and waits for the corn which is invariably 
given her in exchange for the truffle. 

Before we leave the ground, indeed, she has got 
so well into the work that on finding a truffle she 
does not attempt to seize it, but points to it, and 
grunts for its equivalent in maize. 


* 
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A CONCERT MANAGER. 
| Heinrich Herz, a brilliant and popular pianist 








* The scene of some of the most tragic horrors of the 
French Revolution. 
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CLERGYMEN AS GUARDS. 


The Columbian Guard at the World’s Fair is in 
many respects a very remarkable military corps. 
The good wages paid and the opportunity of 
seeing the Exposition attract a class of young men 
quite different from that which ordinarily enlists 
for army service. Happening to enter the recruit. 
ing office a few mornings since, at the hour when 
Captain Farnham begins the examination of appli- 
cants for enrolment, The Companion correspondent 
heard, incidentally, the applications of two candi. 
dates who came in first. ; 


Both were roma men of unusually good personal 

appearance, tall, in fact quite athletic. The first 

was evidently a map of education, and had withal 

a certain air of habitual authority; while the 

manners and bearing of the other were noticeably 
entle and dignified, a circumstance emphasized 

py - smooth-shaven face and intellectual cast of 
ead. 

Addressing the foremost, Captain F—— put the 
usual questions, looking the man over carefully 
from the physical point of view. 

“What is your name?” 

“John Graham Hamlin.” 

“Where do you live?” 

“L——, Massachusetts.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Twenty-nine.” 

“What is your occupation?” 

“High-school master in B—.” 

“Leave your recommendation with me and await 
the decision of the department.” 

The high-school master did so and withdrew, 
making room for the second applicant. 

“Your name?” 

“Edward D. Bonfield.” 

“Your residence?” 

“«p——, New York.” 

“Your age?” 

“Twenty-eight.” 

“Your occupation?” 

“IT am a minister of the gospel.” 

“Are you aware that as a guardsman you will 
have to do duty on the Sabbath?” 

“I had hoped, sir, to make an arrangement which 
would exempt me on that day.” 


“Tt will not.” 

Our correspondent subsequently asked Captain 
Farnham whether it was not an unusual circum 
stance for a clergyman to present himself for 
enlistment. 

“On the contrary we already have twenty-two 
clergymen, and three times that number of school. 
masters in the guard,” was the reply. 

a they make good soldiers,” the captain 
added. 


———_< 2. 
SHOOTING ELEPHANTS. 


A traveller in India says that tame elephants, 
many of which he used in working, have a great 
dread of wild ones. On Sunday it was customary 
to let the tame ones loose, fettered only by a chain 
attached to one of the hind legs, so that they might 
have the day to themselves in the forest. They 
always returned, out of attachment to their 
keepers or to their rice-pudding—huge masses of 





| who gave concerts in the United States from 1845 
| to 1851, had for his business manager a young man 
named Ullman. The manager’s capital was brains 
| and a knowledge of the art of advertising. Herz 
| had artistic aspirations, and was anxious to repair 
his fortune, the greater part of which had been 
| lost by venturing into the manufacture of pianos. 
| Uliman cared little for art, except as a means of 
| acquiring dollars. 
“What is your definition of the art of music, I 


| should like to know?” the manager asked the 
| pianist, brusquely. 


boiled rice seasoned with a kind of sweet oil, 
which were given them at nightfall. One Sunday 


their delay led to an exciting adventure. 


On Monday morning, says the traveller, a mes. 
senger came to me to say that the tame elephants 
were surrounded by a herd of wild ones, and that 
the keepers dared not go in to rescue them. They 
begged me to come at once. I lost no time in 
collecting my rifles and hastening to the scene, 
-— I can scarcely describe the confusion I found 

ere. 

The forest, usually so silent, was resounding in 
every direction with the screaming and trumpetin 





| “Music,” answered Herz, ‘is the art of creating 
| emotion by the combination of sounds.” 

“And is that all?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Not at all. Music is the art of attracting to a 
certain place the greatest number of people, so as 
to make the receipts exceed the expenditures,” 
rejoined the manager. “And to do this,” he added, 
“we must be aided hy accessories, which are often 
of greater service than the artist.” 

One of Ullman’s “accessories” was “a grand 

atriotic concert,” beginning with the national 

ymn arranged for sixteen pianos, and ending 

with the crowning of a bronze bust of George 
Washington with a laurel wreath. The concert 
Was & great success. 

One of the players was a dummy, who, as she 
could not play roy © had been instructed to 
pass her fingers over the keys as if playing, but 





of the animals and the crashing and breaking o 
bamboos. The best thing would be to shoot one 
| of the wild elephants, as that would disperse the 
| herd. As a rule, the hunter can distinguish one 
| from the other; the tame animal, being regularly 
| groomed and washed, is as black as a piece of 
| India rubber, and the wild one covers itself with 
| mud and sand to keep off the insects. 

I took aim at one of two very dirty elephants, 
and was pressing the trigger of my rifle when I 
heard the clank of a chain, just in time to save the 
animal’s life. I firmly believe that these two 
elephants had covered themselves with mud and 
sand so as not to be recognized and attacked by 
the wild herd about them. i 

There were about sixteen of the wild ones, and 
I had to run some distance to intercept them, as 

| they were now rr alarmed, and were 
| rushing through grass so high that I could only 


see the tops of their backs. Suddenly an old 
female either saw me or smelt me, and came 
charging at me through the grass. 

To run would have been dangerous, as there 
were no trees for a shelter, so I waited until I 
could see her eyes. On she came, and when she 
was not more than eight yards from me I planted 
a ball exactly between her eyes; but to my horror 
she «lid not fall. 

There was a stream behind me, and the hop, skip 
and jump I made over it would, I think, have 
—— me a prize at any athletic game. There is 
nothing like an enraged elephant at one’s back to 
ensure a long jump. 

As I leaped I looked over my shoulder to see if 
the beast was upon me, and I found she had fallen 
dead. I recrossed the stream, and with my other 
barrel knocked over another which was endeayv 
oring to pass its fallen companion. The rest of 
the herd rapidly dispersed, and I was glad to find 
a none of my tame animals had received any 
njury. 





—0>o— 
HARD TO SUIT. 


A San Francisco man, as reported by the Call, 
had been in bed for several months with a malady 
that made him very nervous and irritable. His 
wife and daughter ministered to him assiduously, 
but were sometimes at their wit’s end in trying to 
satisfy his capricious desires. As the young lady 
said once, her father was “so unreasonable that he 
would scold if an angel were waiting on him.” 
One night, when the mother and daughter were 
both thoroughly tired out, a young man, a friend 
of the family, was called in to watch with the sick 
man for six hours after midnight. The invalid’s 
wife instructed him about the medicines, and espe- 
cially cautioned him to be careful about disturbing 
the patient. 


“He is very irritable,” she said. ‘Don’t speak 
to him except when he speaks to you, and if he is 
asleep when the time comes for him to take his 
medicine, don’t disturb him.” 

“And by the way,” she added, as she was about 
leaving the room, “you may like something to read. 
Here is Mark Twain’s a It;’ it will amuse 

ou, but you mustn’t laugh while reading it, for 

r. J—— will fancy you are laughing at him, and 
will be very much annoyed.” 

The young man performed his duties to the best 
of his ability, but on going away in the morning 
was thanked rather curtly by the invalid. As 
soon as he was gone Mr. J—— broke out. 

“See here, mother,” said he, “don’t ever send 
that numskull to watch with me again.” 

“Why, father, what do you mean? Wasn't he 
attentive? He didn’t go to sleep, did he?” 

“No, no, no; but I was awake for two hours, and 
I watched him reading Mark Twain’s book all that 
time, and —” 

“But, father,” interposed Mrs. J——, “I gave 
him that book to occupy his time. He —” 

“Oh yes, yes, that’s all right; but that fool sat 
there for two hours reading that book, and never 
smiled once.” 


a> 
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SUPPORTING THE GOVERNMENT. 


Now that the Civil War is a long way in the past. 
it is safe to relate certain cases of the cutting of 
red tape which at the time were winked at, and 
kept as quiet as possible. Military routine often 
left men without what civilians would regard as 
the commonest necessities of life; and to endure 
these deprivations when they were unnecessary 
was hard anywhere, and especially so at Wash- 
ington, where supplies were abundant enough. 


One day in the summer of 1861 a Maine regiment 
was encamped in Washington. The rations weie 
poor, and two soldiers, privates, resolved to see if 
they could not get something better. 

They went, in their uniforms, of course, directly 
to the White House, and entering by a side door, 
managed to evade the guardians of the executive 
mansion. In one of the passages they met a very 
tall man. They had no doubt it was President 
Lincoln; they wed to him, and he bowed to 
them, but they said nothing. Their business was 
not with him, but with his cook. 

They went on, and found their way to the broad 
kitchen. The cook was there at work. 

“Look here!” the Maine men said to him. 
“We’ve sworn to support this ’ere government, 
and fer two weeks we’ve ben a-doin’ it on nothin’ 








“You cannot make such an arrangement. Will | 
this fact cause you to withdraw your application?” | 


evening, however, they had not returned, and | 


but salt junk. Now if you’d spare us a little of 
this ’ere stuff, we think it would put this war along 
amazin’ly !”’ 

They selected what ow thought would “go 
round” among their particular friends at the camp, 
, and carried it off, no one saying them nay. 
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NOT SO FAST. 


The New York Tribune reports an anecdote told 
by a Washington gentleman concerning a city. 
| historically famous, which need not be named 
here. It has “fallen behind the procession,” as 
| the current phrase is, and is by no means increas 
| ing rapidly in population. Said the Washington 
| man to the reporter: 


I went over to —— one evening to make a call 

It was dark and I couldn’t see the numbers on the 

houses. Afteratime I noticed a middle-aged man 
| smoking a pipe on the front steps of a house a few 
| doors away. 
| “I beg pardon,” said I, “but will you kindly tell 
| me which way the numbers run on this street?” 
| He took the pipe out of his mouth, slowly 
| knocked out the ashes, and said: 
| “Just got to town?” 
| “Well, yes,” I answered, taken by surprise. 
| “™Evenin’ boat?” 
} “Yes.” 

“What number yer lookin’ for?” 

“Forty-nine.” 

“It’s the other side, four doors below.” 

I thanked him and turned to go. 

“Hold on a minute,” he called. “What did you 
say about numbers runnin’ ?”’ 

“I asked which way ey | ran in this street.” 

“Well, they don’t run,” he rejoined; “they don’t 
even walk. There haint nothin’ run in this town 
sence the war!” 


* 
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TEMPORARILY. 


“I reckon Simon Jenks hes lost his reasonin’ 
fac’lties sence he hed that last spell o’ sickness, 
don’t you?” inquired Mr. Hanson of his gentle- 
faced wife. 


“How old is y’r Cousin Simon?” asked placii 
| Mrs. Hanson, who had been listening to a long 
story about the old gentleman’s shortcomings an‘ 
| peculiarities since His recent illness. 

| “Eighty-two come next September,” said Mr. 
| Hanson, after a reflective pause. 

| “Oh, well, he aint so old as he might be, by 
| good deal,” said Mrs. Hanson, cheerfully.“ 
| shouldn’t feel to call it that folks hed Jost their 
reasonin’ fac’lties at his age, Ezry; but p’r’aps i? 
| y’r Cousin Simon’s case,” she added, seeing * 
|mutinous expression on her husband’s face, 
| “p’rhaps, take it by an’ large, you might say that 
| Simon’s fac’lties was mislaid for the time bein’. 
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For the Companion. 
SCHOOL IS DONE. 


Oh, school is done! school is donc! 
Toss up caps and have a run! 
No more sums for us to do, 
Away with books and 
headaches, too! 
Sweeter girls and better 


boys 

We shall be for all our , 
joys. 

Oh, school is cone! 


school is done! 
Won’t we have some 
jolly fun! 
Happy hearts are all in 
tune 
With this merry month 
of June; 
shall learn 
fresher books, 
Trees and grass and 
babbling brooks. 


We from 


school is done! 
school is done! 
Happiest days are jus 
begun; 
the country 
and sweet, 
At the beaches we may 

meet, 

Playmates, classmates, 
teachers, friends, 
Good by till vacation 

ends! 
LuLu CURRAN. 


Oh, 


In green 


Oe 


For the Companion. 


LITTLE NURSE LESLIE. 


“There comes my dear 
Doctor Frank,’’ cried 
Leslie, hurrying to open 
the door. 

**Well, have you tak- 
en good care of my 
patient, little uurse ?” 
asked the doctor. 

“Oh yes,” cried Les- 
lie, flushing with pleas- 
ure. ‘I’ve cooled her 
pillows, and brought 
her fresh water, and 
told her stories when 
she got nervous, and 
everything— you just 
ask her! Shesays she'd 
raver have me than Miss 
Phebe, ‘cause I don't 
fuss her so.’ 


voftly tipping . 
gently flowing 
cotill it murmurs 
Sweet and ¢leart 


Telling of its many 


And tye ping- trees 

peaceful shade. 

ewtill " wande®™ 
walderS 


Totough the forest 
deep and cool, 


CHOMENMeS pausing 


seen him do it lots of times,’ said the little boy. 
Aunt Martha laughed softly to herself at the 
thought of a boy just out of dresses catching fish, 


but she had not the heart to discourage him, so | 


she helped him dig some bait, and fastened a fat 
worm on his hook. 


‘Now you must sit very still,’’ she said, ‘‘and | 


be careful not to fall into the brook. The best 
place to catch ’em, Jack says, is in the little pool 
by that big elm-tree.”’ 

Leslie sat on the bank and threw in his line, 
and waited patiently a long time. But the sun 
grew hot, and it was such hard work to keep 
still, and then—the little fisherman was fast 
asleep. 

He dreamed that a big fish was on his hook 






















wanderings. 


Through the meadows far and near, 


ow it wandered from the mountains 
Town through many a grassy glad¢ 
Till it teached the mgbty 


forest, 


Cv¢r 


“Oh, no, you're not hot a bit!"’ cried Leslie. 
“I knew you never could guess. You may just 
peep under and see.” 

Mamma peeped, and then her face lighted up. 

“Oh, trout!’’ she exclaimed. ‘How delicious! 
Why, it really makes me hungry. Where in the 
world did it come from, Leslie, my boy ?"’ 

“Oh, it is too funny!”’ cried Leshe. ‘Maybe 
you can’t hardly b’lieve it, but it’strue. I caught 
it in my sleep.” Jui D. Peck. 


“O GRANDMA!”’ cried Ruth, “here's an egg. I 
took it out of the nest just when a hen got in. 
Isn’t it lucky, grandma, that I took it before 
that hen sat down on it!” 


ThE BROOK. 


i 


Through the cool and shady 

| forest 
Where the pinetrees toss and sigh. 
Flows a tiny tippling streamlet 
Neath the trees so tall aud high 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
1. 
CHARADE. 
Toss up my first, and catch again; 
My second firmly lay, 
And over it the snort 


ing train 

Shall thunder on its way 

Whatever number you 
may guess, 

My third is either more 
or less; 

My whole beside a South 
ern bay 

Is found, a city fair and 


gay. 
2. 
CONCEALED WOKD 
SQUARE. 

Each sentence indi 
cates the word con 
cealed. 

“In what direction 


from us isChina?” asked 
the astronomer. 

I have read that the 
far Eastern countries 
cover a great space. 

If you go to the Polar 
Sea look out for one of 
its inhabitants. 

He read me a capital 
example of an old-fash 
loned short story. 


3. 
ANAGRAMS. 
Proverbs. 

Beth Sawbin Hunt was 
the third Dr. in Ohio. 

Cora Belwen’s new 
poems. 

Sen. L. Shaw at Coney 


8. 

Verses on Poet Andre's 
Roper. 

The Poet is Sen. Cli 
thy’s Boy. 

Dr. Lot Gant is at St. 
Gill Hotel. 

I prove it is true, Ann 
Burts! 

Roy and 
Album Is. 

Ettais Chet Thorton’s 
Wife. 

Beware of Sins, Peter 
Scanlot. 


Ai went to 


4. 
CHARADE, 

My frst your progress 
may obstruct, 

If you should choose to 
stray. 

My second is an insect 
small, 

Industrious all the day. 

My third V’ve given 
twice to you 

In these words which I 
say. 

My whole is a feast our 
fathers made, 

Beneath the wild-wood’s 
spreading shade. 


5. 


Leslie watched the 
doctor anxiously, while 
he felt of his mother’s 
pulse and tried her tem- 
perature. 

“Very good !”’ he said 






— fota moment 
In some smooth ays 
and glassy << 


PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 

Wherever you may 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5,6 your temper; no 
matter how 4, 5, 6 you 
may 1, 2, let no one I, 2, 
3, 4, 5,6 youin a rage. 


6. 





“Now if you will only 
eat all the nourishing 
food we would like to 
have you, I see no rea- 
son why you will not 
gain fast.** 

“That is the trouble— 
there is nothing that I 
want,’ said Leslie's 
mamma, wearily. ‘I 
can't think of a thing 
that would taste good 
but brook trout. But I 
will try to eat all I 
can.” 

“You ought to gain 
with such a patient lit- 
tle nurse to watch over 
you,” said the doctor, 
smiling down upon the 
little boy. Then he gave directions about the 
medicines and hurried away to his other patients. 

“Now I think I shall have a long nap, Leslie,”’ 
said the sick mamma, ‘“‘and you must go out-of- 
doors and stay two or three hours. You are 
growing pale and if you do not get more fresh 
air Doctor Frank will have two patients instead 
of one.”’ 

‘‘All right, mamma,” said Leslie, quite eagerly. 





“If you need anything Nina’ll hear your bell.’ 


Then he slid down the banister and hurried 
across the field to Uncle Abel’s. Aunt Martha 
met him at the door. 

“How is mamma, this morning?” she asked. 

“She's most better,” said Leslie. “And if she 
can have some trout for dinner she is 
to be all well.”’ 

“How I wish Jack was 
Martha. “He would catch 
could eat." 

“Yes'um; but I can catch her one if you'll 
let me take Jack's hook and things. ‘Cause I’ve 


here," said Aunt 
her all the fish she 


ane, 


going | 
| cried, dancing around the room. 


pool 


2 es 


and was pulling him into the brook. 
up, and there—sure enough—a large, handsome | 
trout lay on the ground beside him. 

The little boy was so surprised and delighted 


that he danced and screamed for joy. Then he 
caught up the fish and started for home as fast as 
his small feet could go, dragging his pole behind 


him. If he had looked behind the elm-tree he 
would have seen Uncle Abel shaking with 
laughter. 


Not long after, mamma, who bad had a long 
nap, heard the sound of small, eager feet in the 
hall, then the door opened, and Leslie, carrying 
a tray in his hands, came in. He placed it on a 
little table near his mother's chair. 

“I’ve brought you your dinner, mamma,”’ he 
“IT don't b’ lieve 
you ever can guess what 1s under the covered 
dish. Try and see if you can.” 

“Oh, I suppose it is a nice poached egg,’’ said 
mamma, “‘or, maybe, a bit of fried chicken. No? 
Well, then, it must be cream-toast.’ 
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For the Companion. 
A BALLOON ASCENSION. 
| Where’s Dandelion, who always stood here 
In her gay golden gown all the spring of the year? 
Oh, she longed so to travel this nice summer 
weather, 
That a wee silk balloon she wove neatly together; 
And one bright breezy day she went sailing away; 
| And where she has landed, I really can’t say. 


al 


One evening when the mosquitoes were very 
troublesome, Bobby cried out, ‘Oh dear, if these 
mosquitoes don't stop biting me there'll be noth- 
ing left of me!" “Oh no,”’ said Flossie, ‘the 
bites will swell up and make you bigger than 
ever.” 


Mary and Ella, an elder sister, were busy 
with their paint-boxes. “Why, you've painted 
your dolly’s face blue all over!’’ exclaimed Ella. 
“Yes,” was the quick rejoinder, “I’m pretending 

| she feels blue.” 


For it never is 
at Test 


Till itends its 
many wand etings 


be ruets peaceful 
oreast. 


SYNCOPATIONS. 

Syncopate always from 
diseased with a burning 
sensation, and leave an 
inhabitant of the water. 

Syncopate one of your 
limbs from heating, and 
leave part of a bird. 

Syncopate one of the 
four parts of the year 
from untimely, and 
leave incapable. 

Syncopate a knot from 
the tenth six times re 
peated, and leave next 
after the fifth. 

Syncopate to make a 
mistake from a kind of 
wine, and leave timid. 

Syncopate to fit with 
tackling from a large 
division of troops and 
leave commanded. 

The initials of the 
syncopated words spell 
a spring festival. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Edward Everett Hale. “A Man Without a 
Country.” “Skeleton in the Closet.” “If, Yes, 
and Perhaps.” 
2. Hand some, and some, handsome. 
3. “Kind hearts are more than coronets.” 
4. “A fool’s tongue is always long enough to cut 
his throat.” 
“The boneless tongue, so small and weak, 
Can crush and kill,” declares the Greek. 
“The tongue destroys a greater horde,” 
The Turk asserts, “‘than does the sword.” 
The Persian proverb wisely saith, 
“A lengthy tongue, an early death.” 
Or sometimes takes this form instead, 
“Don’t let your tongue cut off your head.” 
“The tongue can speak a word whose speed,” 
Say the Chinese, “outstrips the steed.” 
While Arab sages this impart, 
“The tongue’s great storehouse is the heart.” 
From Hebrew wit the maxim sprung, 
“Though feet should slip, ne’er let the tongue.” 
The sacred writer crowns the whole, 
“Who keeps his tongue doth keep his soul.” 
5. Breakfast, tea, steak, fat, bare. 


6. Postage-stamp. 








For the Companion. 


RESPONSIBILITY. 


Out of the window my bird doth fly, 
Far beyond reach of my vision’s strain 
Boldly he sails to the bright, blue sky 
Yet will he come back to me again, 
Back to my loving and outstretched hand 
Back to my nurture, and my command. 

Without a sigh 

I see hi y. 
He will come back to me bye and bye! 
Out from my bosom a thought doth fly, 
Over the ocean it sails afar, . 
Where blooming shores in sweet rapture lie, 
Through the wide heavens from star to star, 
Or, midst the shades of the silent iand, 
Yet, heeds my bidding and my command. 

I ask not why 

It seeks to fly, 
It will come back to me bye and bye! 
Out from the precious and scanty dole 
Time measures me, golden moments fly, 
Swift they speed to their destined goal, 
Bearing each lost opportunity. 
Flown are the winged and shining band, 
Never to hearken to my command. 

Shall ask why? 

We must, for aye, 
Meet in eternity bye and bye! 

ZITELLA COOKE. 


ohn iaipliintceaaniiediins 
OYSTERS. 


We eat every year in this country about five and 
a half millions of oysters—raw, stewed, fried, 
roasted, pickled, scalloped and in a paté. But asa 
single oyster may contain at one time over eight 
hundred thousand embryo oysters, there need be 
no fear of a famine in this delicious food, provided 
proper provision is made for its culture. Oysters 
are wholesome because they are easily digestible, 
and please the taste without exciting to surfeit. 
Professor William Mathews, in his essay on 
“Oysters,” quotes Brillat-Savarin, the master of 
French cooks, to show that it is not easy to tell 
where satiety begins in oyster-eating: 

“The despair of. my life is that I can never get 
my fill of oysters,” said a friend. “Come and dine 
with me and you shall have your fill,” replied 
Savarin. The friend, one M. Laperte, came, and 
for one hour devoted himself to eating oysters. 
When he had swallowed thirty-one dozen, and 
was proceeding to eat the thirty-second, the host 
rang for the soup, saying, “Not to-day, = friend, 
will destiny allow you to eat your fill.” M. 
Laperte did ample justice to the dinner which 
followed. 

But the Frenchman was excelled by the glutton- 
ous Vitellius, who is reported to have eaten a 
thousand oysters at a sitting. 

“He was a very valiant man_ who first ventured 
on eating of oysters,” ww | James was wont to 
declare—a sentiment echoed by the poet Gay: 

The man had sure a palate covered o’er 

ith brass or steel, that on the rocky shore 
First broke the oozy oyster’s pearly coat 
And risked the living morsel down his throat. 

The Romans were as fond of oysters as Americans 
are, and were divided in opinion about the luscious- 
ness of the produce of different beds. Juvenal, in 
his “Fourth Satire,” says that a ee of Rome, 
“fat-paunched Montanus,” could tell at the first 
bite from what coast an oyster had been taken. 


Whether oysters were bred at Circzi, or 
At the Lucrine rock, or sent forth from the 
Rutupian bottom, 
He knew well to discover at the first bite. 
Oysters once played an important part in English 

history. One of the objections of George I. to the 
throne of England was that he could not find in all 
England oysters to his liking. He grumbled at 
their queer taste and want of flavor, and threatened 
to return to Hanover. As the departure of the 
king might lead to the return of the Stuarts, his 
ministers devoted themselves to finding out which 
sort of oysters the monarch liked. On discoverin 
that he was fond of stale oysters, no time was los 
in procuring some with a good strong rankness 
about them. The king smacked his lips and con- 
sented to remain on the throne. 


* 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AND MOTION. 


One of the most recent applications of chrono- 
photography—by which is meant photography 
applied, by means of a series of short and rapid 
exposures, to the representation of moving objects 
in successive positions—has been devised in 
France for the study of the swimming motions of 
fish. A ray-fish was chosen as the subject of 
investigation, and the successive photographs were 
taken at intervals of one-tenth of asecond. They 
show completely the movement of the fins, and 
present a similarity to the photographs that have 
been obtained of the motions of the wings of a 
flying bird. 


The swimming action begins with a lifting of the 
front part of the fin. This lifting motion runs 
one backward along the fin, the front part 
being in the meantime depressed once more, and 
just before the motion ceases at the tail the move- 
ment recommences at the front end of the fin. 

The photographic record of animal motions is 
rapidly becoming extensive. From the galloping 
of horses and the leaping of athletes, it already 
extends to the flying of birds, the running of 
insects, the swimming of fish, and many other 
forms of vital action. Chrono-photography has 
thus proved useful not to science only, but to art. 

Every one must have noticed, for instance, that 
there has come a change in the manner in which 
artists picture horses in motion since photographs 
have shown just what movements the horses 
make. So, too, no artist to-day would think of 
making such zigzag lines to represent lightning 
as were formerly employed for that purpose, 
because we now possess photographs which show 
that lightning does not act in that way. 


” 
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TOO TRIVIAL. 


Judge Chase, of Vermont, was a man of excellent 
sense, and a great stickler for the dignity of 
courts. 


At one time a case of very trifling importance, 
which had well-nigh run the gauntlet of legal 
adjudication, came before the highest court in the 
state. The counsel for the plaintiff was opening 
with the usual apologies for a frivolous suit, when 
the subject matter, “to wit, one turkey, of great 
value,” caught the ear of the judge. 

“Mr. Clerk,” he called out, in an irate tone, 
“strike that case from the docket. The Supreme 
Court of the State of Vermont does not sit here to 
determine the ownership of a turkey /” 
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The name to remember when buying s | 
BICYCL is A. W.GUmMP & CO., 
DAYTON, OHIO. 
& $30 to $50 saved on many 
A new and second-hand Bicycles. 
§ Lists free. Over 2000 in st 
Cash ortime. Agents w: 










Send 2c. stamp and address for 
free sample of DERMATINA. 
| Wonderful remedy for Eczema, 
| Erysipelas, Acne, Burns, Bruises and Hemor- 
| rhoids. Quick relief and cure for Itching Piles. 
| J. McCLELLAND, Schenectady, New York. 












PICTURE 


PORTRAITS "fa 


Prices, Outfit FREE. Good Salary 
Write to-dayand secure general agency 


Deve 6L. BRR B ON Ree. 


STAMPS! 300 fine mixed Victoria, Cape 
sof G. H., India, Japan, etc., with 
fine Stamp Album, only 10c. New 64p. Price 
List free. Agents wanted at 50 per cent. com. 
STANDARD STAMP CO., 925 La Salle St., St. 
Louis, Mo. Old U.S. & Conf. Stamps bought. 


820 to $60 Saved on New 


BIGYGLES 


A $89 Victor Jr. for $18, All 
makes new & 2d hand ;larg- 


BOA: see 1 Paym’ntsif desired.We 
Ds S$ “ata. fi 

2S as 2 BUSES ie 
Mfrs. 8 Gst.,PxoRIA, ILL. 


E 15¢ 


| A large font of pe (over 4A) with 
Figures Holder, Indelible Ink, Pad, 
Tweezers, Corkscrew, etc.,as shown 
in cut, complete in neat case. Best 
Linen Marker, Card Printer, ete, 
Regular Price 50c. Sam 
for lic. to introduce, with Catalogue 

of 1000 new articles. CaTA. F c. 

Ingersoll & Bro., 65 Cortlandt St., N. Y. City. 


$20. | Buy Direct and Save 72.7? -n 


All riders say they cannot 
see how we can do it for 
the money: #20 buys an 
elegant Oxford finely fin- 
shed and nickel-plated 
Bicycle, warranted to be 
first-class, simple in con- 
struction, strong, durable 
and accurately fitted, which makes riding on our Wheel 
a pleasure instead of hard work; material we use is of 
the highest grade, EACH WHEEL GUARANTEED. Write 
to-day for_our illustrated FREE catalogue. 

Oxford Mfg. Co., 336 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


DoYour Own Printing 
Card Press #3. Size for circu- 

EDISO FOR SALE. 
Address, 


22. 
NORTH AMERICAN PHONOGRAPH CO., 


lars or small newspaper . 
Saves you money and makes 
Edison Building, Masonic Temple Buliding, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO 


money printing for neighbors. 


Full printed instructions. Senc 
WIRE ROPE SELVAGE. 
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stamp for catalogue of presses, 
type, cards, &c., to the factory. 


KELSEY & CO., 
Meriden, Connecticut. 
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Paid. MeMULLEN WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Chieago, Il). 





Pears’ 


If there is 
too much fat 
in a soap, it 1s 
slow, disagree- 
able; tries your 
patience, but 
does no harm. 

Pears’ Soap is 
one that atouch 
of cleanses. 


1.50 SHOE IN THE WORLD. 
IMITATORS. Delivered FREE 
3 “4 dollar saved is @ aowar earnea. 

This Ladies’ Solid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
delivered free anywhere in the 
U.S., on receipt of Cash, Money 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1.50. 
Equals every way the boots sold 

in all retail stores for $2.50. 
We make thi» boot ourselves, there- 
fore we guarantee the fit, style and wear, 
and if any one is not satisfied we 
will refund the money or send 
another pair. Common Sense 
or Opera Toe, widths C, D,E. 
& EE, sizes 1 to 8, and 
half sizes. Send your 
size; we will fit you. 


Tllustrated 


sa hearse 
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Incorporated 1. $1,000,000. 
DEXTER HOE Co. Seder Depts” Becca, aes, 


them. H. BALLARD, Pittsfield, Mass. 








K LIPS Handiest for binding. Samples free. Try 
Co. 





PowDER. 


Approved by the Highest 
Medical Authorities 

as a Perfect Sanatory 
Toilet Preparation 

for the Nursery and the most 

sensitive skin. 
Positively Relieves Prickly Heat. Nettle Rash, Chafed 
Skin, Sunburn, etc. Removes Blotches, Pimples and Tan, 
es the skin smooth and healthy, Decorated Tin Box, 
Sprinkler Top. Sold by Druggists or mailed for 25 cents. 
Send for Free Sample. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
(SARS A 
Ladies Enjoy 


the use of 


o TOIRK'S » 


‘ 
: UWE NILE 
i 





because it is a pure, delightfully 
scenteu, free washing 


TOILET SOAP. 





FRANK MILLER’S 
CROWN DRESSING 


For LADIES’ and 
CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


Gives a beautiful Jet Black Gloss 
Softens and Preserves the Leather. 
Purchaser pays no fancy price for ex- 
pensive boxes and wrappers, and gets 
Best in Quality and Quantity. 

Ask your Dealer for it. 
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OVERMAN WHEEL Co. 


BOSTON. WASHINGTON. OENVER. SAN FR. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 


cnmicacc. NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 





Send 5c for postage on 100 beautiful sam- 
and our guide, ‘‘How to Paper and 

in Home Decoration,’’ will 

be sent FREE. handsome Gold Parlor 





10, 12 12, 1§¢ per roll, all with wide 
— and ceilings . ——. Good = 
per, 5C to gc. aperhangers’ sample 
books, $1.00. 
Send to the nearest address. 


ALPRED PEATS, Wall Paper [erchant, 








COLLARS &CUFFS.——= 
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DANTE. RUBENS. ANGELO. —+— RAPHAE L. MURILLO. TASSO.| 


The best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 
Try them. You will like them, 

Look well. Fit well. Wear well. 

Sold for 25 cents for a box of Ten collars or Five 
pairs of cuffs. A sample collar and pair of cuffs sent b: 
mail for 6 cents. Address, giving size and style wante 
Reversible Collar Co., 24 Exchange Place, Boston. 











<THE MODER 


STOVE)\POLISH 


Ready for use. Applied with a Cioth. 

LITTLE Labor, NO Dust, NO Odor, 

The BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL, 

Stove Polish in the World. 

Sold everywhere. Sample mailed 
tt & Co.. Box A, No. 
























THE PERFECTION 


LOUR BIN 


with our improved and 


PERFECTION REMOVABLE SIFTER 
is absolutely perfect. 
FLO UR B iN Guaranteed to Last a Lifetime. 
pil Saves Time and Labor. 

e Try one, you will value it higher 

>| E V E than anything but the baby. 
100,000 NOW IN USE. 
Made of the best tin, japanned 
nicely, in 4 sizes to hold 25, 50, 
100 and 2001bs, Beware of imi- 
tations. Buy the‘‘Perfection,” 
guaranteed im every respect. 
Ask your dealer or our agent. 
Send for circulars and testi- 
monials. AGENTS WANTED. 


















EALY 
orroe ‘st., Chicago 
Will Mail Free their newly enlarged 2S, 
Catalogue of Band Instruments, Uni- # 
forms and Equipments. 400 Fine Il 
lustrations, describing every article 
Tequired by Bands or Drum Corps. 
Contains instructions for Amateur Bands, 
Exercises and Drum Maior’s Tactics, By- 
Laws, and a Selected List of Band Music. 


~ Columbia 


Dress Pat'd in Y.8-oEno- 
Shields. 


Guaranteed abso- 
lutely Moisture 
Proof and Odoriess. 
tvery Paw Warranted. 


“COLUMBIA” Stockinette, 
SWAN” Fine Nainsook. 
Best of rubber used in 

both. For sale in all 

first-class retail stores, 





pron 








Ask for SWAN brand. Sample Par by mail, 
of Swan 25 cts., and Columbia 30 ects. 
COLUMBIA RUBBER CO., Boston, Mass. 





Are solid gold, standard quality and stylish. 

"A thousand patterns. h ring stamped 

with this trade-mark inside GD): the guarantee 
of the oldest ring makers in America, 

your jeweler con’t keep them, and won’t 

send for them, send us your money: and we will 

deliver them through the nearest re lable jeweler. 


Pade 


“ Santa Maria” Intaglio, $6.75. 
Crusader Sword, turquoise and pearls, $3.50. 
Circlet of lucky moonstones and doublets, any color, $3. 














SHERMAN & BUTLER, Mnfrs. 
26-28 W. Lake St. CHICAGO, ILL, 





M. B. BRYANT & CO.., 10 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 





Vacation 


will be thoroughly enjoyed if you 
ride a Hartford Safety.’ No trouble. 

No anxious moments, You are sure 

of value received. Be sure and/| | 
have a catalogue.—The Hartford | 
Cycle Co., Hartford, Conn. E 





If You Have 


Scrofula, 

Sores, Boils, or 

any other skin disease, 
take 


es 


the Superior 
Blood-Purifier 
and Spring Medicine. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 
More? 
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I KEEP COOL, . 
by drinking t 
HIRES’ Beer 


Temperance drink; 
is as healthful, as it is pleasant. Try it. 











DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron, and burn off. This Polish is 
Brilliant, Odorless, Durable, and the consumer pays 
for no tin or glass package with every purchase. 
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AUDACITY GAMBETTA. 


It is not every teacher who can foresee the 
destiny of his pupils. Bonaparte’s masters at 
Brienne predicted that he would make a poor 
officer, because he had no aptitude for mathematics. 
But Leon Gambetta’s tutors at the seminary, 
where he had been placed with a view to his 
becoming a priest, foretold that he would make a 
great figure in life, “but never,” they regretfully 
added, “as a churchman.” The boy was too dis- 
putatious, too headstrong and too audacious for 
the vocation of aclergyman. His masters reported 
him as possessing a rebellious, turbulent spirit, 
and advised his removal to another school. 
Accordingly he was sent to the public school of 
Cahors. One of the half-yearly reports sent to his 
family records that he was the best Latin scholar 
and the most proficient in French composition, 
and that he was “passionate without being vindic- 
tive, and proud without arrogance.” 


The boy’s audacity and precocious zeal for 
politics nearly caused his expulsion from the 
school. When he was seventeen years of age he 
was selected, as the head scholar, to deliver in 
Latin an address of welcome to M. Fortoul, 
Minister of Public Instruction, who visited the 
school in his official capacity. The speech was 
revised by the head-master, but in declaiming it 
Gambetta inserted a few reflections of his own 
upon the reign of Tiberius, by whom he designated 
Napoleon IIf., one of whose ministers he was 
addressing. 

M. Fortoul, at the close of the oration, patted 
the youth on the head and said, “Very good, very 
good!” He had paid little attention, or he had not 
understood the Latin criticisms of the emperor; 
but the head-master had, and but for outside 
influence the young democrat would have been 
expelled from the school. 

hirteen vears afterward another audacious 
speech showed that “the boy was father of the 


OF 


man.” The elitor of the Révreil had started a 
subscription for erecting a monument to the 


memory of the Representative Baudin, who was 
killed in 1851 at the coup d’ état, whereby President 
Napoleon became Emperor Napoleon III. The 
sovernment prosecuted the editor, and Gambetta 
defended him. The judge was Delesvaux, called 
the Jeffreys of the Second Empire, a man with 
hawk-like features, of whom it was said that he 
would sit “tearing up newspaper articles with 
beak and talons.” 

It was late on a November afternoon when 
Gambetta rose, and the judge said to him, “I 


ee you have not much to say; so it will 
hardly be worth while to have the gas lighted.” 


“Never mind the gas, sir; I will throw light 
enough on this affair,” answered the advocate. 

The journalists and varristers who crowded the 
court-room laughed. Gambetta brought out the 
circumstances under which Baudin had died, 
“defending the Constitution which 


oath.” 

The judge rose to stop the speaker, but a roar 
from the crowd forced him to sitdown. Gambetta 
denounced the reign which had confiscated the 
liberties of France, and concluded with 
magnificent peroration - 


“You are ashamed of the day which gave you a 
ecem ber, | 


bloodstained crown —the second of 
when Baudin died! Well, that day which you 
regret, we Republicans will keep holy. It shall be 
the day of mourning for our martyrs and the 
festival of our hopes!” 

When Gambetta left the court he was acclaimed 
as the future leader of the Republican party. 


* 
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IN THE ANDES. 


A traveller in the heart of the Andes tells, in 
“Tropical America,” how he relieved his feelings 
when, having ascended the Paramillos, he found 
himself at the summit, nine thousand feet above 
the sea level. 


The scenery had increased in grandeur every 
hour since daybreak, and now two magnificent 
spectacles were to be enjoyed. The first was a 
broad view of the Cuyo Valley, southward and 
eastward, with Mendoza, its shaded streets, its 
plazas and its suburban farms and vineyards 
directly below us and so near that, with a glass, 
streets and houses could be identified. 

The second was an inspiring glimpse of the 
main Andean chain, now suddenly towering 
thousands of feet above us in the west. Tupun- 
gato, in solemn majesty, looked down upon us 
from the clouds. 

Then with a sharp turn in the bridle-path a 
hundred snow-clads were revealed at once. It 
Was a spectacle to fire the blood. I had no 
companion in sympathy with my enthusiasm, but 
the Chilean guide at least had ears to hear compli- 
ments showered upon his native mountains. 
Leaping from the mule, I shouted: 

* Magnifico! Magnifico !” 

Then feeling the inadequacy of the unfamiliar 
Spanish tongue for expressing genuine Yankee 
feeling, I added: 

“Hail Columbia! Glory Hallelujah!” 

A flush of patriotic pride illuminated the Chil- 
ean’s face, and he repeated, “* Magnifico !” 

There we stood in rapture, gazing at the Andean 
kings, with their snowy ermine falling from their 
stately shoulders. 


~2@o~ 
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STEEL BUTTONS. 


The prejudices in favor of nobility are very 
strong in Italy, and though family connections are 
prized so highly there, no man seems ashamed if 
he has no family to boast. In “Glimpses of Italian 
Society” the author says that she was astonished 
to hear a well-bred clergyman say gravely to a 
friend, also a man eminent for talents and fortune ° 


“Yes, there is a grand invitation at such a place 
to-night, but I don’t go because I am not a gentle- 
man; and the master desired I would let you know 
that it was for no other reason that you had not a 
card, too, my good friend, for it is an invitation 
for none but people of fashion, you see.” 

At all this no one stares, no one laughs; and itis 
accepted as the proper thing. 

A woman of quality, near whom I sat at the fine 
ball Bragadin made in honor of the season, in- 
quired how I had passed the morning. I named 
several churches I had looked into, particularly 
that which they esteem beyond the rest as a favor- 
ite work of Palladio, and called the Redentore. 

“You do very right,” said she, “to look at our 
churches, as have none in England, | know; 
but then you have so many other fine things, such 
charming steel buttons, 


for example,” pressing m 
hand to show that she Ms : oT 


meant no offence. 


‘ t ; President | 
Louis Napoleon had violated, in contempt of his 


this 





Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
| mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett's Cocoaime. {Adr. 


-Beeman’s Pepsin Gum. 













Gum and a Delicious Remedy 

for Indigestion. Each tablet con- 

/ tains one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 
Send 5 cents for sample package. 

THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 

43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 

' Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum. 


5,000 Boys and Girls 


Have sold the Everett Raisin Seeder. We now offer 
NEW HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES 
With Which to Make Money During Vacation. 
Pie Plate Rim, Curling {ron Holder, Thread Cutter and 
Fastener, Wick Grip. Sample of any one 1L5e. by 
mail, all 4and Seeder 50c. Grand chance for agents. 


EVERETT SPECIALTY CO., 383 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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A large part of this is stopped if mothers will use 


- @nfort Powder 


It Cures Eczema. 

Stops the Smart of Burns 
Cures Itching, any kind. 
Relieves Sunburn, Quickly. 
Cures Pimples, Insect Bite, Bed Sores, 
Tender Feet, Chafing. 

Send tour cents in stamps for Sample and Book. 

Sold by Druggists. Price soc. per box, postage paid. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Use Comfort Soap for Hands, Face and Complexion, 
It is Antiseptic, Emollient and Curative. | 25 cts. a cake, 
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YRUP F FICS: 


KNOWLEDGE brings comfort and improve- 


nt, and tends to personal 


enjoyment, when rightly used. The many, who live 
better than others and enjoy life more, with less expen- 
diture, by more promptly adapting the world’s best 
products to the needs of Physical being, will attest the 
value to health of the pure liquid laxative principles 
embraced in the remedy, Syrap of Figs. 

Its excellence is due to its presenting, in the form 
most aceeptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh- 
ing and truly beneficial _————— of a perfect laxative, 
effectually cleansing the system, dispelling Colds, 
Headaches and Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to millions, and 
met with the approval of the medical profession, 
because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and wels 
without weakening them, and it is perfectly free from 
every objectionable substance. Syrup of Figs is for 


sale by all druggists in 50-cent an $1.00 ttles, 
but it is manufactured by the CALIFORNIA FIG 
SYRUP CO. only, whose name is 


Y + on every 
igs 


package, also the name Syrup of 3 and, being 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


The Perfection of Chewing | 


|can be sent by mail—neck measure all 





| 


| 501-503 Gth Ave., N. Y. 





well informed, you will not accept any substitute if 
offered. | 


For Men’s Summer Wear, 


Choice quality Madras and Cheviot | 
Negligee Shirts and Fancy Business | 
Shirts—blues, pinks and fancy stripes— 
the comfortable and fashionable Shirt | 
for this season. 


Negligee Shirts, cuffs and collars 
attached, $2.75 each. 

Bysiness Shirts, cuffs but 
collar, $2.75 each. 


These are made expressly for us and 
are correct in every particular. They 


no 


that is needed. 
Many other lines of Wash Goods, | 
in Summer styles, for Men and Boys. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 





TAKE IT QUICK FOR 


$4.98. 


We Pay Express or Mail. 
Offer good for this month 
only. This Handsome 


Tailor-Made Suit, 


Imperial Wool Cloth in Black 
and Blue, for 


*4.9 


Just to prove that 25 Per 
Cent. Is Saved on all 
oods bought at Mahler's 
ew York Mail Order Dept. 


Fashion Catalogue Mailed FREE. 


(ar~ Send Bust Measure and 
Shirt Length. 


MAHLER BROS., 


| 

















Our success in curing 
Hay-Fever and Asthma 
for the past 13 years 
is truly marvellous. If 
you are a sufferer you 
want to know about it. 


Hay-Fever 
Sufferers 


In our t10-page book, 
Ministers, Lawyers, Doc- 
tors, Business Men, Farm- 
ers, Mechanics and others 
tell in their. own words 
the wonderful story of 
their deliverance andcure, 
for the world to read. 














Stay at 
Home 











We can save you the 
expense of leaving your | 
business and going to an | 
exempt locality. ‘‘I never 
expected to be so nearly | 
cured as I am. I have been 
able to work all through 
this season.”’— Chas. T. | 
Albro, Brockton, Mass., | 
Oct. 11, 1892. | 





Attend to 
Business 











“I am pleased to say 
that your medicines cer- 
tainly cured me to stay 
cured.” —W. L. Wedger, 
2 Washington Street, 

oston, Mass. 





Get Cured 
to Stay 


Send name and address 
for book with full expla- 
nation of the Principle 
upon which we cure Hay- 
Fever and Asthma to Stay 

ur 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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page 530 of our October Premium List 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





Emerson Boomerang Target Gun. 


The Most Astonishing Target Gun ever Invented. 





. 
can be desired. Running and excessive exertion n 
Your Boomerang Arrows return to the Target at your side! 
The Emerson Boomerang Target Gun given only to Companion subscribers for 
one new subscriber and 25 cents for postage. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Will throw a Boomerang 
Arrow nearly a hundred 
feet, and then cause it to 
return to a Target at 
the sender’s side. A 
seeming impossibility and 
yet true. Men, women 
and children are equally 
fascinated. 

The Emerson Boom- 
erang Target Gun is now 
the great attraction for 
the lawn and field. In 
hot weather no better game 
ot necessary. Only think 


See Premium Conditions on 
Sold for 80 cts., postage 25 cts. extra. 








Are you satisfied 


with your Complexion ? 


No cosmetics, powders, 
creams, balms, or lotions that 
fill up the pores can help your 
skin to health and natural 
healthy color that only comes 
from healthy conditions. 

Bailey’s COMPLEXION Brush 


can and will if you use it as directed. Mailed upon 
receipt of petoe. SO cents. or sale by all Dealers in 
Toilet Goods. C 3 sy & Co. (everything in Rub- 


.J. BAILE 
ber Goods), 22 Boyiston St., Boston. Catalogue free. 





See our Exhitint, No. 44, Section O, 


ir. 


Manufactures’ Building, World’s Fa 





STEEL FAMILY RANGES 


Made almost wholly of MALLEABLE IRON and 
WROUGHT STEEL, will LAST A 
LIFETIME if properly used. 

Sold ONLY BY OUR TRAVELLING SALES. 
MEN FROM OUR OWN WAGONS throughout 

this Country and Canada. 


SALES TO JANUARY 1, 1893, 258,460. 
MADE ONLY BY 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo. Branch Factory: Toronto, Ont. 
Founded 1864. Paid up Capital, $1,000,000. 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘“‘Home Comfort’? Steel Hot-Air Furnaces, 














‘*The ease of cycling is in the tire.’’ 


sc cles are tite, 








Guaranteed 
against 
puncture. 


Fastest and 
most 
resilient. 


Built to 
last. 


Be 
s 

most readable 
book ofits class 
me | il- 
lustrated—Free 
at Columbia 


mail for two 
2-cent stamps. 














POPE MFG. CO., | 
Chicago. _ Hartford. 


New York. 











Boston. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance, 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money £ or Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seri 


tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by jnail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Ba) 
Check, or Draft, or an Express rom Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
— to register letters whenever requested to 
ao BO. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 


who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own | 


ris 

Renew als.— Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,. — Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber + 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to “die- 
continue it, as we cannot find your —— on our 
books unless your Post-office address is give 

Always give the name of the Post-office a ‘which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books anless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to Tie Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be mee. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own 

We have a few Agents aie take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
ean be ordered, but no pment of money should 
be made to them until t person who subscribes 
has received the paper for from one to two months. 
The receiving of the paper for that length of time 
will be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent— 
and then money can be paid to 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





For the Companion. 


SUFFERERS FROM CONSUMPTION. 


While no remedy for consumption has ever been 
discovered, physicians are aware that in certain 
parts of this country and of the Republic of 
Mexico tubercles never form upon the lungs, and 
if the sufferer is in the early stages of consump- 
tion, the progress of the disease may be arrested, 
or the patient find complete recovery. 

The climate cure for consumption is the only one 
to which the physician can point his patient with 
any strong degree of encouragement, and this he 
can do only before the development of the tuber- 
culosis has rendered all hope vain. 

This climate cure cannot be prescribed to advan- 
tage except in certain cases; nor would all cases 
which are capable of cure or suspension receive 
benefit from being sent to the same place. The 
judgment of physicians is necessary, therefore, to 
determine how this possible cure should be used. 

Every physician of large practice often has upon 
his hands one or more cases of consumption which 
might be cured if the patient could go to such a 
climate; but a long and costly journey is usually 
involved, and the patient may have neither the 
money to take him there, nor funds to maintain 
him if he were there. 

It is said, on medical authority, that one hundred 
thousand people die of pulmonary consumption 
every year in the United States, fifteen thousand of 
them in New England. 

A very large proportion of these lives might be 
saved if the sufferers could be sent in time to our 
Southwestern sanitariums. In view of these facts, 
a national society, called the American Invalid Aid 
Society, has been formed in Boston. Its object is 
to assist undoubted sufferers from consumption to 
reach the sanitariums designated by the medical 


officers of the society. This it proposes to do by | 


means of loans, to be repaid, in money or work, 
when the recipients are able to do so. 

This worthy society, which is dependent upon 
voluntary subscriptions for support, seeks to pro- 
cure land and erect buildings where invalids may 
be cared for, and to provide transportation, physi- 
clans and other things needed for a real national 
pulmonary sanitarium or sanitariums. 


_ —® — 


CROCODILE-BIRDS. 


Thirty years ago, and probably more recently, 
all grammar-school pupils were acquainted with 


the ancient story of the trochilus, a little bird said | 


to attend the Egyptian crocodile in the manner | 
related by Herodotus, the “father of history,” who 
reported ; 

“All other birds and beasts avoid him [the croc. 


odile]; but he is at peace with the trochilus | 


because he receives benefit from that bird. For 
when the crocodile gets out of the water on land 
and then opens its jaws, which it commonly does 
toward the west, the trochilus enters its mouth and 
swallows the leeches; the crocodile is so well 
pleased with this service that it never hurts the | 
trochilus.” 


A variation of this story, to the effect that the , 


crocodile opened its enormous mouth to the bird in | 
order to protect it, grew up during the Middle 
Ages. Both tales were commonly _Tegarded, till 
recently, as equally fabulous. 

Almost all modern naturalists discredited the 
report of Herodotus, for modern scientists are very 
apt to doubt anything for which they have not 
the authority of some known modern scientific 


r directly to this office. We do not request | 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subserip- | 


| observer. This is a natural consequence of the fact 
that the ancient writers, and indeed most writers up 
to within a hundred years, were very credulous, 
and gravely reported numerous untruths because 
they believed wonderful tales. on little or no 
evidence. 

Now it has been proved that the crocodile does 
open its mouth for a little bird identified as the 
spur-winged plover. Mr. J. M. Cook and his friend, 
Mr. Hedges, being on the Nile, saw on a sand-bank 
some crocodiles apparently attended by these 
birds, which the natives called crocodile-birds. So 
the two Englishmen determined to watch for what 
might happen. 





“For this purpose,” says Mr. Cook, in Jbis, | —— 


“during the dark hours we had a smal! pit dug on 
the western side of the sand-bank, and ensconced 


ourselves in the pit. We watched patiently until | 


about noon, when two large crocodiles came*ut of 
| the water on the bank, and apparently were soon 
asleep. Several crocodile-birds commenced flitting 
|over them. We watched one bird, and saw it 
deliberately go up to a crocodile, apparently 
| asleep, which opened its jaws. The bird hopped 
in, and the crocodile closed its jaws. 


| “In a minute or two the crocodile opened its 


the water’s edge. As the sand-bank was at least | 


half a mile across, and the bird’s back was turned 


seconds it returned to the crocodile, which opened 
its mouth again, and the bird again entered. 

“The mouth was again closed, and in a short 
time was opened for the bird to come out, and the 
same operation was repeated at the river-bank. 
We saw the same bird enter the crocodile’s mouth 
three times, and on three occasions go to the 
water.” 

The story of Herodotus is confirmed unanimously 


question what the bird does in the crocodile’s 
mouth remains to be solved. 





SHE UNDERSTOOD. 


Among the many stories told of the childhood 
of Queen Victoria is one of a visit made with her 


herself in the gardens and shrubberies. 


gardener, who did not then know her, saw_ her | 
about to descend a treacherous bit of ground from 
the terrace, and called out: 

“Be careful, miss, it’s slape!” a Yorkshire word 
for sarees 

The ever-curious princess, turning her head, 
asked, “What’s slape?” and at the same instant 
her feet flew from under her, and she came down 

The old gardener ran to lift her, saying, as he 

did so, “ That’s slape, miss.’ 


CURIOUS. 


“Of course,” said Mr. Brown, a real estate agent, 
“curious things happen in my business, just as in 
every other. Now I fully expected to rent that 
top suite of rooms in the Perpendicular Building 
to a society that wanted to hire some club rooms. 
But it voted not to take them.” 

“What was the trouble?” asked a listener. 

“There’s no elevator in the building, and the 
members wouldn’t climb the stairs.” 

“What did you say the name of the society was?” 
some one asked. 

The real estate agent looked pensively ata letter 
which he held in his hand, and read, “The Eastern 
Massachusetts Branch of the American Pedestrian 
and Mountain-Climbing Association.” 


PUSHING TRADE. 


It is not alone in America that barbers show 
extraordinary persistence and ingenuity in press- 
ing their wares upon customers. An American 
who has been travelling in France relates that in 
Paris the barber who was shaving him stepped 
two or three times upon the side of his foot. 

At last the customer called out: 

“Please don’t do that any more! I haveacorn.” 

“Exactly what I was trying to find out, mon- 
sieur,” said the barber, blandly. “We have an 
excellent preparation for removing corns, for sale 
at one franc per bottle!” 





THE MISSING LINK. 


The hand-organ has often been voted a nuisance, 
| but never before, probably, for the reason that it 
| set up too high a standard. 

Edith had been to church for the first time. 

“And what did you think of it?” asked her 
mother 

“I didn’t like the organ very well.” 

“Why not?’ 

“'Tause there wasn’t any monkey with it.”— 
Harvard Lampoon. 


LABOR AND CAPITAL. 


The recent scarcity of gold in the United States 
Treasury has naturally led to much discussion of 
| monetary questions. 

“Now,” said one disputant, “supposing I bor- 


rowed five dollars from you; that would represent 
| e..7 wouldn’t it?’ 





- Pn supposing after a while you wanted to get 
“That would represent labor.’’—Life. 
WHAT “THINGS ARE IN.” 

The human mind usually reaches a degree of 
maturity before it grasps the general idea of space, 
but a little three-year-old Philadelphia girl is more 
precocious. 

A few days ago in the midst of her play she 
became thoughtful, and after a few moments broke 


“ienme, what is it that things are in?” 





AT a restaurant, a gentleman called for “one 


orthographical error.” ‘“We—we don’t serve ’em, | 
sir,” said the waiter. “Then why do you have | 


them on the bill of fare?” asked the patroa. 


jaws, and we saw the crocodile-bird go down to | 


toward us, we could not see whether it vomited in | 
the water or drank; but in the course of a few | 


by the Nile boatmen; and it can no longer be | 
doubted since Mr. Cook’s evidence. But the | 


mother at Wentworth House in Yorkshire. While | 
there the princess delighted in running about by | 


One wet morning soon after her arrival the old | 


| “Brown’s abate Saponaceous Denti- 
frice” whitens the teeth without injury. (Adv. 


AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


The 








| 
The superiority of Burnett's Flavoring Extracts | ¢¢ 
| consists in their perfect purity and great strength.[ Adv. Crown” Piano 


| has been chosen by 


BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS soos SP 








state and foreign 


tae HAIR and SKIN. | Wisi! 
























An elegant Grossing. Prevents Arizona, 
baldness, nair, and dandruff. Arkausas, 
Makes the hair aoe thick and soft. ‘alifornia, 
a “puptions = Lg a of ae pamare, - 
n. eals cuts, burns, bruises an Florida, innesot: Texas 
sprains. All druggists or by mail 50 daho, Missouri, = Utah,” 
e . 44 Stone Street, New York. linois, Montana, Virginia, 
indiana, Nebraska, Washington 
B . L . T lowa. New Mexico, West Vi Virginia, 
Kansas. o of scon: 
Kentuc Oklahom New South Wales, 
‘Darbour’s Linen Lhread) fesse.  pkithoma”™ Rew Bo 
Maine, South Dakota, Guatemala, &e. 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF The “CROWN” PIANOS have merit and this 
is their reward. Illustrated Catalogue FREE. 


Hand and Machine Work. GEO. P. BENT, (Clerk No. 61,) Chicago, IL 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD yw 


the Ladies, especially considered. [ AL 





SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S 


“ Patch’s Lemonade Tablets sell like hot cakes,” 
| so say the Druggists. 


Only One Cent a Gilass. 





Convenient in 
form. 





Wholesome. 


Instantly made. 
Only Pure Fruit 
Acids Used. 


One of Patch’s 
Novus Lemonade 
23 Tablets makes a 
aed large glass of de- 
licions Lemonade. 


| LEMONADE without Lemons. 


10c. per bottle (containing 28: 12 Tablets). #1 per d 
bottles (144 Tablets) at your Fugetet’s. By mail 13e. WALL 
for one bottle, ®1.15 for one doz. bottles, post-paid. For DISPEPTIC, DELICATE. INFIRM AND AGED PERSONS. 
E. L. PATCH CO., Mfg. Pharmacists, 91 Broad St., Boston, Mass. | SUPERIOR NUTRITIVE IN CONTINUED 
New York Office, 96 Fulton Street. 
Chicago Office, 1633 Michigan Avenue. 
MYER BROS., Wholesale Druggists, St. Louis, Mo. 








ann = or 1 -B. ae ae EXCELLENCE IN Ack GASTRIC 


DIARRHOEA. DYSENTERY 
Lithia Water made from Patch’s Compound Lithia CHOLE = =' Geass Ans 


| Tablets for 1 ct. a glas: », 25e. hott ttle of Tablets makes 


1 gals. $1 bottle makes oi ga ysicians recommend SHIPPING DEPOT—-- 
et because they make then a Trolinble Lithia Water. OY DROUGGISTS. He YOHN CARLE & SONS. NEw oR 


Used exclusively in the World’s Fair Model Kitchen.— Mrs. Emma P. Ewing. 
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The Christy Knives are patented; any one selling an imitation will be prosecuted. 


Three Christy Knives for $1.00 (express paid), 


Including Bread Knife, Cake Knife and Parer. 
You can return them at our expense and get your money if you don’t like them. 


Bread Knife. For slicing bread thin for sandwiches These knives are made of the finest of steel, beauti- 
it is perfection. It makes no crumbs. fully finished and pny They are sharp and remain 

Cake Knife, cuts cake with any kind of frosting, | sharp for og youss, and can be sharpened exactly like any 
without a break. Parer, cuts fruit, with wafer parings. | other k 


CHRISTY KNIFE COMPANY, Arch Street, Fremont, Ohio. 


(<# Men or women make $10 a day selling these knives. Write at once for exclusive territory. 








ul THE WONDERFUL CHRISTY 


Cuts hot, new bread without snetinne, 


























The apex of success in house 
heating is reached by the Gurne: 
Heaters. Their excellent wor 
during the past severe winter is 
___—] but another tribute to their supe- 

[a= riority. Our book “ How Best to 
a Heat Our Homes” 

GURNEY, ‘Sent free to anyone. 


Gurney Hot Water Heater Co. 


168 Franklin St., Boston, Mass, 
59 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Lil, 


SELLING AGENCIES: 
Johnson & Co.,71 John St., 
New York. : 

J. CJ. Feachesl. 906 Asch G8. ” a / 
ote DOUBLE CROWN. 










HOT WATER 
HEATERS ani RADIATORS ' 

FOR HEATING 
Dwellings, Public Buildings, Etc. 
BY 


HOT WATER CIRCULATION 
















ESPECIALLY INVITED by the MANAGEMENT of the WORLD’S FAIR 


To occupy the Most Prominent Position. 


Giles 


This is the Greatest Honor ever Awarded in this Country to a Piano Manufacturer. 
these our Latest Productions before Purchasing. 


Founded 1823. CHICKERING & SONS, 791 Tremont Street, Borie, Mass. 


















HE U. S. Government Chemists 
have reported, after an exami- re 

nation of scores of different brands, 

that the Royal Baking Powder is ab- 

solutely pure, of highest leavening 


y 
capacity, and superior to all others. es 
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JULY 18, 1893. 


_THE YOUTH’S 














For the Companion. 


FREAKS OF MEMORY. 


| Ten days, or two weeks previously, a party of 
| my acquaintances had visited the famous Portland { 
| quarries with me. 


Possibly you have forgotten our aims ‘tapetier, | 
in Middletown.”’ 
In an instant I recalled the circumstances. 


During our trip of no less 


| than three hours, this young woman had been 
| my constant and very agreeable companion. 


Once, in New York City, on the elevated road, 


I was seated in the rear car, absorbed in conver- 
sation with a friend whom I had just stumbled 
upon. To the best of my recollection, I did not 


consciously notice any other person or occurrence | 


on that car; or, for that matter, during the entire 
journey. 

About ten days later, in a Southern city, it was 
my good fortune to be presented to a friend of 
my hostess. On catching sight of the lady's face, 
I exclaimed: 


‘Pardon me, but we've met before. Just let} 


me think a moment.” 

Then the recollection suddenly 
me, and I continued : 

“Why, yes! Weren’t you in the rear car of a 
train on the Sixth Avenue Elevated, in New 
York, a week ago last Tuesday, between half-past 
ten and eleven o’clock in the morning? Didn't 
you sit on the left-hand side of the car, about 
half-way down the aisle? Didn't you wear a 
long fur tippet about your throat, and a white 
gull’s breast on your hat? And didn’t you leave 
the car at Eighth Street ?’’ 

‘The girl looked at me a moment in silence and 
surprise. Then hastening from the room, she 
speedily returned with the identical hat and tippet 
I had been describing. 

“Yes, you are right'’’ she said. ‘I always go 
for a drawing lesson on Tuesday, at that hour; 
and always get off the cars at Eighth Street." 

I told this experience one evening at a large 
dinner-party, to illustrate the unconscious working 
of the mind in observation. When the story was 
finished a gentleman sitting opposite said to me, 
with some animation : 

“That's very interesting. But are you quite 
sure vou had no aid beyond that of mere 
memory ?”’ 

A little annoyed at his question, I looked at 
him more closely than before during the evening. 
With a suddenness and force that startled me, 
there flashed before my eye a scene which at once 
gave me a most convincing proof in the way of 
an answer to his question. 

“I am perfectly sure, sir," was my reply. 
“And to prove that this is true, permit me to add 
a word or two about yourself. First of all, may 
I ask if we have ever before met ?’’ 

“To the best of my knowledge,”’ 
‘never before this evening.” 


flashed upon 


he answered, 





“IT think you are mistaken, sir,’ I answered. | 


“This is June, 1889. About the end of October, 


1884, just before sunset, between half-past four | : - 
and five o’clock, you came around the lower left- | have both ceased to trouble humanity, 


hand corner of Cortland Street, in the city of New 
York. I was hurrying to catch a Pennsylvania 
railroad ferry-boat, and distinctly remember 
passing you there, your face radiant with joy. I 
remember, too, that you wore a heavy beard at 
the time.”’ 

At the moment of speaking, his face was clean- 
shaven, except for a slight moustache. Glancing 
across the table at his wife, he said, in surprise : 

“Well, Alice, what do you think of that ?"’ 

“I think, Charles,’’ she replied, ‘“‘he is correct. 
That very year and month you came back from 
Australia.” 

Being a resident in the house of our host, his 


|afford him shelter somewhere. 


father-in-law, the gentleman summoned a servant, | 


to whom he whispered some order. Presently 
the other took and opened. After glancing through 
it for a moment, he said: 

“You are right, sir. 
October, 1884. 
New York. 


This is my diary for 
On the twenty-eighth I was in 
I certainly crossed over from Jersey 


| lies in bed suffering from a sore throat. 
| will pass from her to him, and he will be the next 


the man returned with a small note-book, which | jn valid. 


City to the foot of Liberty Street, and took the | 
elevated cars on Cortland Street just in time to | 


catch a train at the Grand Central station. It 
left, my diary says, at half-past five. So I must 
have been walking up Cortland Street about a 
quarter before five, as you say. 

*And,”’ he added, ‘‘I came back from Australia 
with a heavy beard, grown during the voyage. 
As to the joyous look on my face, perhaps that 


may be accounted for by the fact that I was | 


hastening to the lady whom you now know as 
Mrs. Bliss.” 
wife. 

In direct contrast to certain surprising feats of 
memory are the frequent and equally startling 
experiences one has in the way of forgetfulness. 

How often, when the porter has answered our 
knock at the door, have we stood, vainly racking 
our memory for the name of the person whom we 
have come to visit. How often, too, have we 


Here he smiled pleasantly at his | 


suddenly met with some person who greets us | 


heartily, like an old friend, while we ourselves 
stand in the embarrassing position of one who 
feels called upon to appear thoroughly acquainted 


with another who in reality seems an utter 
Stranger! 
Once, when caught in such a predicament, I 


was obliged to confess it, im mortification. In 


withering tones, the young lady made answer: 


But perhaps my most distressing experience, 
in the way of forgetfulness, occurred the very 
day after the curious feat of memory first described 
here ; 

Walking down the principal street of a Delaware 
city, I fell into reflections of a very anxious and 
disturbing nature. How long my walk had thus 
continued I cannot say. But all at once I looked 
up to find myself in a street and portion of the 
city wholly unfamiliar. 

At the same moment there came upon me a 
feeling of great bewilderment and horror, com- 
bined with a sensation of impending disaster, 
vague yet terrible. My distress was increased | 
ten-fold as I realized that memory and identity 
had fled for the moment. 

I actually could not recall my errand, nor 
could I have told either where or who I was. 
I had just mind enough left to realize that it 
depended solely upon my own effort whether I 
might retain what little wits were yet mune, or | 
should lose them altogether. } 

With a strong effort I summoned sufficient | 
will-power to recollect that the principal hotel, at 
which I had been a guest, was on the principal 
street of the city. So, to some passer-by, I put 
the question for which I could barely summon | 
the proper words: 

‘‘Where is your principal street >" 

***Way over there,’ he replied, pointing to a| 
far-distant portion of the city. 

“What's the name of the big hotel on that 
street ?”’ 

“The Blank House,’’ he again answered, eyeing | 
me curiously. | 
So, off to the Blank House I made my slow | 
way; while, bit by bit, memory returned. Next) 
morning I was again in my normal condition. | 

Two or three times since that hour I have had 
premonitions of a similar approaching forgetful- 
ness, but have invariably warded it off by some | 
sudden, energetic physical or mental effort, —8 | 
hasty run, a brisk walk, or anything that served | 
to concentrate the thoughts, or to render the mind 
oblivious to that indescribable sinking and horror | 
which seemed to chill the heart and appal the | 
soul. 


ArTuUR FArRPAax. 


* 
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BACILLI. 


The bacillus has become to the present epoch of 
the world very much what the basilisk was to the 
ancient world—a sort of destroying fiend or 


j}and ‘*Jams” 


| oxen. 
| him, and he removed both shoes and stockings so 





reptile which may be found lurking in the most 
unexpected places, ready to rush out and inflict | 
fatal injury upon inadvertent mortals. Perhaps | 
some future philologist, when basilisks and bacilli | 
will 
discover that the two words are the same thing, | 
and that the ‘“‘myths’’ were identical. | 


At present, however, our men of the most} 
advanced learning are in full pursuit of the | 
bacillus. They find him everywhere. There is 
no mansion, however costly, which does not 
He is hunted | 
with fire and with chemicals, and we are con- 
stantly warned to beware of him. 

He lends danger to the most common and 
sacred offices of domestic life. The father must | 
not kiss his children when he returns from his 
business; he has been in the cars and in other 
places where bacilli float in the air, and they may 
have hidden in his beard, ready to leap upon his 
little children, afflicting them with diphtheria or 
scarlet fever. 

The husband must not kiss his poor wife, who | 
Bacilli 





The bacillus has invaded the law courts, and 
brought about a change in the judicial usage of 
England—the most conservative feature of a most 
conservative land. In the English courts it has | 
been customary for witnesses to take the oath | 
upon the Bible, which they reverently kiss. Of | 
late years the physicians have traced several | 
cases of contagious or infectious disease to the | 
kissing of the Holy Book by witnesses in legal 
proceedings. } 

The Bible used for this purpose in a court of 
justice is handled by all sorts and conditions of 
people, many of whom may be afflicted with some 
infectious disease. The bacillus leaves their | 
hands or their lips, and takes refuge in the | 
surface of the book, which in time may become a | 
dangerous receptacle of the germs of disease. 

This fact having been brought to the attention 
of the legislators of Great Britain, they have 
decreed that a witness shall no longer be required | 
to kiss the Bible in taking the oath, but may, as 
has long been the custom in Scotland, simply | 
raise his hand above the book in swearing. 

He is at liberty, however, if he chooses to take 
the risk to his health, to kiss the book. 

In view of all these tronbles and perils which | 
the bacillus causes, it is interesting to learn that 
he is of some good use in the world, and is 
actually raised for an industrial purpose. In 
Denmark what are called ‘pure cultures of 
cream’”’ are in use in all good dairies to cause the 
fermentation of cream and give a desired flavor and 
character to butter. These cultures are nothing 
more nor less than bacteria or bacilli, which have 
been isolated and artificially cultivated or propa- 
gated in tubes. 

Two or three laboratories are engaged in breed- 
ing these bacilli, which are sold and used all over 
Denmark. They are used as a ‘starter,”’ so} 
called, in skim-milk at a given temperature, and 
when fermented this is again used as a ‘‘starter’’ 
for the cream. 


| land Agent, 211 Washington St., 


| pension 


COMPANION. 


It should be said that these cream bacilli are 
supposed to be quite harmless to the human 
system. 
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ORIGINAL ENGLISH. 


Charlotte M. Yonge, in her delightful chronicles 
of a south of England village, recalls some rural 
twistings of the English language, and certain 
familiar improvements on foreign tongnes. Very 
funny work did many old gardeners make of the 
fine names of fruit and flowers. The Quatre 
Sacsons rose might very well degenerate into the 
“Quarter Sessions,’’ but the great pear known as 
the Duchesse d’ Angouléme became on their lips 
the *‘Duchess Dangle ‘em.’’ Moreover, the list 
of plums in a catalogue was once corrected by an 





| old Cornish gardener, who transformed Drap d’or 
| into‘*Trap-door,’’ the French term being evidently, 
| according to his mind, a misprint. 


Then, as to bills, there is the celebrated 
document charging for 
Won wooden Barrer as woodnt soot . 10s. 
Won wooden Barrer as wood soot 10s, 


(or James) has sent in a bill for 
mending a ‘‘three-legged Johnathan,’’ which, it is 
to be concluded, is a trivet for hanging on a grate, 
to hold a kettle. 

The name Frederick was quite beyond one 
farm laborer, who entered it on his books as 
“Frikit;"" but most notable was a bill from a 
cobbler which demanded payment for ‘‘1 Hideous 
Gurl Boots.” 

Whether the adjective was intended to apply to 
the boots or to the girl was for a time doubtful, 
but it turned out that a family by the name of 
Hedges was really indicated. As the cobbler no 
doubt pronounced hideous as ‘‘hidjus,’’ he was 
excusable for thinking this the correct designa- 
| tion. 


* 
> 





SILENCED. 


Some one has said, ‘One of the advantages of 
living in a large city is that people are obliged to 
mind their own business; and it is a matter of 
regret that this ‘‘advantage’’ is not enjoyed in all 
localities. 

An old farmer in Maine who cared but little for 
his personal appearance was one day on his way 
to town with a load of hay drawn by a yoke of 
The day was sultry, his heavy shoes hurt 


as to be ‘“‘more comfortable.’ As he approached 
the village he was met by one of those persons 
who try to be witty at other people's expense. 
Thinking that here was an opportunity to have 
some fun, the man, with a twinkle in his eye, 


“Do all the people up your way go barefooted ?°’ 
‘““Well,”’ said the old farmer, ‘‘we go barefooted 


| part of the time, and the rest of the time we mind 


our own business.”’ 
The twinkle left the man’s eye, and no further 
comment was made. 


oo 


A PUZZLING MESSAGE 


Telegrams are proverbially uncertain, and often 
misleading. The Saturday Gazette gives this 
amusing story, the result of an operator's stupidity 
or his attempt to be “funny.” 





|Is made from the best selected materials. 


IIl. 


Sold, Rented or Exchanged by S. CG 


| WHEEL CHAIRS °° Small & Co.,2% Bromfield St., Boston. 


Beeston Stammerers’ Institute and Training 
Sehool, Alwaysopen. All impediments in speech 
cured for life. 41 Tremont Street, Boston. 


wa NTED. Canvassers to sell Castilian Cream 
for removing grease, fresh paint andink. A prep- 
aration of great merit which has a large sale wherever 
introduced. Only a small capital required for an agency. 
Address F. C. LORD, Agent, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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Works Quickly —feels good 


The Hop Plaster has stood the best of 
all tests —years of popular use, Beyond 
soothing, pain- 
killing and strengthening plaster known. 
None other as good, None can be. 

Look for Hop Plaster Co., 
Boston, on both sides of 
Sold everywhere. 


question the quickest-acting, 


Proprietors, 
the genuine goods. 








THAYER’S 
Root Beer Extract 


It 
contains Spikenard, Princes’ Pine, Wintergreen, 





| Dandelion, Sassafras, Gentian, Ginger, Sweet 


| Kindred Complaints. 





A firm on Maiden Lane, New York, received 


the following telegram one morning : 

‘A mosquito ill. Mrs. A. B.’ 

They were unable to divine why the contr of 
the message should have taken them into her 
confidence respecting this occurrence. Personally 
they would have been glad to know that all the | 
mosquitos were ill beyond hope of recovery. 

One of their clerks did not appear that morning, 
however, and his absence enabled them to put 
| this construction on the telegram: ‘‘Amos quite | 
ill.’ 





 @ucnes! kills every foul smell instantly. 
Odorless, non-poisonous. Ask your druggist for it. 
> 
Attractive Routes to the Great Fair. 
The New England agency of the Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad has issued a descriptive circular giving the 





({ Adv. 


details of a number of very attractive and varied routes | 


to the World’s Fair at remarkably low rates. These 
include trips going out via Washington and returning 
via Niagara Falls or Montreal, and also through the 
White Mountains. The B. & O. is famous for its scenery 
and the many points of historical and picturesque 
interest on its line. 

The circular and guide mentioned can be obtained 
without cost by addressing A. J. SIMMONS, New Eng- 
Boston, Mass ( Ade. 
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at SERSEESESASR ESAS aiesseuaeanas 


Birch and Sarsaparilla, and is equal in strength 
and flavor to any brand whatever. 


One Bottle Makes 5 Gallons 
OF DELICIOUS ROOT BEER. 


HENRY THAYER & CO., Cambridgeport, Mass. 





Komchacin Caloric 


Piles, Resaetalte 
Fissure and 


Has the sanction 
of the purest scien- 
tific peinotpies in its 
methods of applica- 
tion and its practi- 
eal results are in 
some cases little 
short of marvel- 
lous; a cure fre- 
quently follows a 
single treatment, 
and rarelydo severe 
cases require more 
than two or three 
treatments. Pack- 
age containing ev- 
erything needful to 
relieve you of the 
painful troubles 
sent post-paid on re- 
ceipt of rs 


Address KOMCHACIN CALORIC CO., 
130 Lincoln Street, Boston. 


_ 











GRERRREERERARELED ELE 
¢ Carriage 


Poles 4*® Shafts 


May be shifted in ten seconds by using 
the — Shaft Coupling 





Every 
beret Wagon 


Is supplied with this superb device, 
and the a © may be esata to 
any carriage. . 

Catalogue describing this is_coup! 


more than 40 different styles o 
Wagons mailed on application. 


 Bunuaraco, 


ing and 
Bradley 


Syracuse, mV. 
“4 arren St., New York 
Suc iburv St., . Boston 








Companion Hammocks. 


Companion Hand-Woven Hammocks are unexcelled for comfort and 
Are woven with a close, firm mesh that will not catch the buttons, 
have no hard protruding knots, and will outwear any other Hammock made. 


durability. 
HAMMOCK, No. 1. 


pressure of 400 pounds. 
style, with colored border. We _ have 

Companion Hammocks for the past five years. 
given unbounded satisfaction. 


HAMMOCK, No. 2. 


each end. Extreme 
width 4 feet. 


cords at 
Hammock 12 feet: 
$1.50. 

HAMMOCK, No. 3. The latest style 
if desired. 
1,000 pounds steady 


12 feet. Price $2.25. 


We send these Hammocks by Express, charges 


to be paid by the Receiver. 


Publishers Youth’s Companion, 
21 Columbus Avenue 


This hammock is made with 18 suspension cords 
at each end, is 10 feet 10 inches in length,and warranted to sustain a steady 
The bed is closely woven in a handsome 
offered 
T 
Price 90 cents. 
This fine Hammock is made 
from heavy 60-thread prize cotton cord, with 22 sus- 
length of 
Has a colored 
border and will sustain 1,000 pounds steady pressure. 
| Price 
Valance 
Border and Fringe, which can be used as a covering, 
A showy and handsome Hammock. 
closely woven in attractive colors, will sustain over 
pressure, has 20 suspension 
| cords at each end, is 5 feet wide and extreme length 









these 
hey have 


Is 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Quality and Quantity 


Sg a) beer cost a pint ? 








Knapp’s 


preference to any other. 


Thirst-Satisfying, Delicious and Healthful. 
and unlike ice water is absolutely harmless to drink in hot weather. 
It goes farther and tastes better, that is why you should buy it in 





One Bottle Makes 6 Gallons. 


Both Yours. 


E59 Question—lIf one Bottle of Knapp’s Rootbeer Extract 
costs 25 cents, four pounds of granulated sugar cost 5 1-4 
cents per pound, one cake of fresh compressed yeast costs 
2 cents and the six gallons of water required cost nothing, 
how much will the 48 pints thus made of Knapp’s Root- 


For Making Rootbeer at Home, Use 


OOTEEER, 


EX TRACT —_ 


The Best Summer Temperance Drink. 


Keeps. the blood pure, 


Buy the Extract and Make the Rootbeer at Home. 





25 cents a Bottle —all Druggists and Grocers. 


OUR. A Sample Bottle of Extract that will make 6 quarts of delicious Rootbeer will be 
OFFER. mailed to any address on receipt of 3 two-cent stamps to pay postage and packing. 


KNAPP EXTRACT COMPANY, 168 Duane St., New York. 





IMPORTED 


Humbert Soap 


an Made from Pure Olive Oil. 
th The Best and Safest Bath Soap 
f in the World. 


R. & D. 


Macaroni, 


One-pound Packets. A Rare Table Delicacy. 
Made at Bordeaux, France. 


For Sale by all First-Class Grocers, 


WILLIAM H. RAYMOND 


Grocery Company, 


Importers, 
45 and 47 Commercial Street, Boston. 


Made at Port Maurice, Italy. 








CONGRESS YEAST POWDER 


is absolutely pure and perfectly wholesome ; 
it produces perfect results and is entirely 
free from all objectionable ingredients so 
common to baking powders. 


wad 


TRADE MARY" 








Don’t discount your 
Butter 
by using inferior salt. 


WORCESTER SALT is 


pure, white, 

clean and salty. 

Use Worcester and 

charge more for your product 
and the excess will be all profit. 
What’s good for the dairy is 
equally good for all household 


purposes. 
Nash, Whiton & Co., Boston Office, 
New York. 108 State St. 





“The Best is Cheapest.” 


Squire’s 








is best for cooking or shortening be- 
cause it is absolutely pure. 

It has no vegetable oils or other sub- 
stances to become rancid or discolored 
in hot weather. 

Nothing can equal the Pure Leaf, 
tried out in the old-fashioned way. 

Our name on thé package a guarantee of purity. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
Established 1842. incorporated 1892. 





“The Giant Wheel 


At Chicago, 


43 feet higher than Bunker Hill 
Monument, and capable of re- 
volving 2,060 people at a time 
in mid-air, turns on one massive 
shaft of STEEL; (cast iron 
would be worthless and unsafe. 


The Giant Cereal, 
Wheat Germ 


turns on the single fact Gluten. 
Because made from GLUTEN 
it can sustain the strain of a 
hard day’s work as nothing else 
can; (starchy breakfast foods 
will never take its place.) 






















ROYAL 


BENSDORP’S ®%. COCOA. 


Pure—Economical—Delicious. Comparison Proves Superiority. Try It. 
SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


At the World’s Fair. 


Contracts have been awarded Stephen L. Bartlett, 
Boston, Sole Importer of Bensdorp’s Royal Dutch 
oa, for supplying all the 
Restaurants and Lunch Counters 
in the World’s Fair Buildings. Also for all 


Soda Fountains, 
(Chocolate Syrup.) 


which will! require at least 80,000 pounds of Cocoa. This 
Cocoa will also be used exclusively at the 


Original Vienna Bakery, 
New England Ciam Bake Building, 


AND AT 


The Woman’s Building. 


Free Trial Sample on receipt of address. 
Boston, Mass. 





STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, Importer, 
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PURITY WASHED CURRANTS, 
unlike other so-called “clean” currants, are only pre- 
red from the highest grade of cultivated fruit. Try 
hem and be convinced of their superior flavor. 
Y WASHED LTA s a 
are put up in same manner, and once tried always use¢- 











